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Memorabilia. 


ENRI Bergson died in the winter of 1940 
at the age of 81, and his fascinating 
philosophy, his graceful style, his noble 
character, form the subject of a very sympa- 
thetic, yet critical, article, by Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Ryan in the June number of Studies. Berg- 
son’s family was Jewish, and perhaps came 
from Ireland. On the authority of Madame 
Maritain, Dr. Ryan reports that Bergson was 
received into the Catholic Church some 
months before he died, ‘‘ but through delicacy 
of feeling for the persecuted Jews whom he 
might thus seem to have abandoned in their 
distress,’ he did not wish the fact to be 
disclosed while he lived. One of his last acts 
was to reject a so-called ‘‘ favour ’’ by which 
the Vichy Government sought to exempt him 
from the degrading obligations to which, 
under Nazi pressure, all French Jews are now 
subjected’: ‘‘ a noble gesture, a fitting close to 
a noble and distinguished life.’’ We agree, 
but we find it no less admirable in him that 
he would follow up and complete his great 
argument ‘‘ only if he could arrive at results 
as demonstrable as those of his other works,”’ 
and thereupon he was silent for twenty-five 
years. 

From the ‘ Holmes-Pollock Letters’ (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1942) we quote the 
following : 

Judge O. W. Holmes: 

Bergson’s ‘ Creative Evolution’ ‘‘I have 
just read for the third time. I don’t believe 
it—I think he is churning the void to make 
cheese—but I find him full of stimulus, letting 
me further into truth, and making a world 

m that moves me.’’ 

ir Frederick Pollock : 

“What better could be said of Bergson than 
your praise? No philosopher can give you 
more than a world-poem. If he does not con- 
tradict experience or demand extravagant 








assumptions, and his construction hangs 


together, he has done all one can ask in | 


reason.” 

This same number of Studies: An Irish 
Quarterly Review, is very largely concerned 
with the Dublin Town Plan and the site for 
the proposed Metropolitan Cathedral. The 
subject is introduced by Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie, one of the three consultants ; 
his paper is then discussed in a very friendly 
way by four distinguished people. More 
within our own scope is the second instalment 
of a-Biographical Dictionary of Irishmen 
(and women) in France, ranging from 
William Bulkely (1768-94) to Desirée Clary, 
queen of Sweden, once the fiancée of Napo- 
leon and afterwards the wife of Bernadotte. 
The paragraph on this Irishwoman is of 
great interest. 


A PRETTY little controversy over the poetry 
of Mr. Walter de la Mare: 

Mr. W. J. Turner (Spectaton, 22 May): 
His fine &nd brooding intellect pervades every 
word he writes, giving them colours and 
gleams from boundless depths of understand- 


ing. 

Mr. Stephen Spender (New Statesman, 18 
July): ... creating a poem in the limpid 
sounds and translucent imagery of words, 
which we do not take to refer beyond the 
words to the reality from which the words 
draw their meaning. 

Mr. Aubrey de Selincourt (New Statesman, 
25 July): ... an image, especially if it is a 
translucent image, must surely be the image 
of something. 

T.: His themes are not merely of our time, 
but of all time. 

S.: His writing goes direct to the timeless 
subjects of poetry—death, dream, ‘‘ the 
mystery at the heart of things.’’ 

T.: He has been called an ‘‘ Escapist ’’ by 
those who, harassed by immediate problems, 
seek from a poet a pre-occupation with, if 
not a panacea for, their own and society’s ills. 

S.: In closing all the doors of his conscious- 
ness to the phenomena and even the feelings 
which one thinks of as peculiarly modern. . . 
he runs the risk of missing life altogether in 
the course of missing it as it is actually lived 
by his contemporaries. 

D.: If a poet goes straight to the mystery 
at the heart of things, he cannot run the risk 
of ‘‘ missing life altogether.’’ 

T.: To imagine that this poet whose fine 
and brooding intellect, etc., is unaware of 
the problems that lesser writers flounder 
among like stranded fishes would indeed be a 
sign of desperate superficiality. 


| 
| 
/ 
| 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK: HIS 
MARRIAGE AND HIS 
DESCENDANTS. 


[X the Genealogists’ Magazine of December 

1936, there appeared from my pen an 
article entitled ‘The Lady Mary née Ruth- 
ven and Sir Anthony Van Dyck her First 
Husband.’ Since writing that article, it has 
‘been a matter of interest to me to endeavour 
to trace the descendants of that marriage, and 
hence the present article, which I hope may 
prove of interest to my readers. 

Sir Anthony Van Dyck (1599-1641), the 
famous Court painter, married—in Queen 
Henrietta’s Chapel in Somerset House Yard 
“on a frosty January morning in 1640 (to 

uote from ‘ Old Blackfriars: A Story of the 

ays of Sir Anthony Van Dyck,’ by Beatrice 
Marshall, 1901, p. 273)—the gentle and 
beautiful Lady Mary née RutHven, who was 
a Maid of Honour to Queen Henrietta Maria, 
wife of Charles I,’’ and ‘‘ whose lovely face 
and expression and whose exquisite grace 
have’’ (to quote from my above-mentioned 
article) ‘‘ been so lovingly portrayed for us 
and also for our posterity by Van Dyck him- 
self: such portraits being, I believe, at 
Munich.” 

She was one (and, in my opinion, the 
eldest) of the four children—two sons and 
two daughters—of Patrick Ruthven (circ. 
1583-1652), M.D., of whom I have written at 
some length in my series entitled ‘ For Pos- 
terity,’ published in the Genealogical Quar- 
terly, 1935-1939, and who was the youngest 
brother of John Ruthven (circ, 1578-1600), 
Sixth Lord Ruthven and Third Earl of Gow- 
rie, and of Alexander Ruthven (circ. 1580/1- 
1600), the victims of the so-called but entirely 
misnamed ‘‘ Gowrie Conspiracy’’ of 1600, 
and was the fifth and youngest son of William 
Ruthven, Fourth Lord Ruthven and First 
Earl of Gowrie, who was executed at Stirling 
in 1584. 

She was also on her said father’s side a 
first cousin of the illustrious James Graham 
(1612-1650), Seventh Lord Graham and Fifth 
Earl and First and ‘‘Great’’ Marquis of 
Montrose, the. protagonist of the Royal 
cause in Scotland, who was executed at Edin- 
burgh in 1650. 

After Sir Anthony’s death she married 
again, her second husband being Sir Richard 








Price, Knight and Baronet, who survived her 
(who died in 1645) by some six years and 
himself died in 1651. (I have shown in my 
above-mentioned article that Mr. A. Ff, 
Stewart was wrong in. giving his Christian 
name as “‘ Robert ’’ in * The Scots Peerage,’ 
vol. iv, p. 265.) There was no issue of her 
said second marriage, and so I need say no 
more of it. 

The sole issue of her said marriage with 
Sir Anthony was a daughter, namely : 

JUSTINIA, or JUSTINIANA, or (as she is 
called in Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage,’ 
40th edition, 1878, p. 1127, s.n., ‘‘ Cowell- 
Stepney ’’) Justinia Maria Anne, née Vay 
Dyck. She was born on 1 Oct. 1641, and was 
baptized at St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, on 9 
Oct. 1641, and—to quote from my above 
mentioned article, as amplified by me in the 
Genealogical Quarterly of September 1938, 
p. 151—‘‘in due course of time this child 
married Sir John Stepney of Prendergast,” 
Third Baronet, ‘‘ by whom (who died in 1681) 
she left issue which” (according to Mr. 
Samuel Cowan in his work ‘The Ruthven 
Family Papers,’ published in 1912, p. 57) 
‘““was represented in 1867 by Mr. Alexander 
James Gulstone and Colonel Stepney Cowell 
as co-heirs.’”’ Mr, A. F, Stewart in ‘The 
Scots Peerage,’ loc. cit., states likewise, save 
that he gives ‘‘ Allan’”’ instead of “ Alex- 
ander ’’ as the first Christian name of the 
former. 

Let us see, if possible, how such representa- 
tion in 1867 came about, and also, so far as 
possible, where lies the representation to-day. 

Sir John Stepney aforesaid was the Third 
Baronet, being son and heir of Thomas Step- 
ney, Esquire, third son of Sir John Stepney, 
of Prendergast, Co. Pembroke, First Baronet, 
who was so created in 1621 and who died in 
1634. 

Such Third Baronet, by his said wife 
Justinia or Justiniana née Van Dyck had 
issue ; 

Sir Thomas Stepney, Fourth Baronet (ob. 
1745), who, by Margaret née VauGuHan, sister 
and co-heiress of Walter Vaughan, Esquire, 
his wife, had issue: 

Sir John Stepney, Fifth Baronet (ob. 
1748) who by Eleanor née Luoyp, daughter 
and heiress of John Lloyd, Esquire, his wife, 
had issue: 

Sir Thomas Stepney, Sixth Baronet (ob. 
1772), who by Eleanor née Lioyp, daughter 
and heiress of Thomas Lloyd, Esquire, his 
wife, had issue two sons, namely the Seventh 
Baronet who died unmarried in 1811, and the 
Eighth and Last Baronet who died without 
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issue in 1825, and two daughters, 

It is with these two daughters that I here 
concern myself, and I will treat of each in 
turn. 

(1) The elder of the two was Elizabetha 
Bridgetta née STEPNEY, who in 1767 married 
Joseph GULSTON (sic), Esquire, of Kniston 
Hall, Co. Northampton, Ealing Grove, Co. 
Middlesex, and Knowle, Co, Dorset, who was 
M.P. for Poole. 

These I think must have been the grand- 
parents of the above-mentioned A. J. Gul- 
stone of a hundred years later, namely, 1867. 

(2) The younger of the two was Justina 
(sic) Maria née STEPNEY, who married twice, 
as hereinafter mentioned, and died on 9 Nov. 
1821. 

She first married Francis Heap, Esquire, 
of St. Andrews Hall, Old Bukenham, 
Co. Norfolk, by whom she had an only 
daughter, Frances née Head, whom—in view 
of what I have above stated as to the repre- 
sentation in 1867—I need not pursue. 

She secondly married on 29 Jan. 1788, 
Andrew Cowett, of Coleshill, Co. Bucking- 
ham, a General in the Army and Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Coldstream Guards, who com- 
manded the Brigade of Guards in the Irish 
Rebellion and died on 21 Sept. 1821. By her 


. said second husband she had issue two sons, 


the younger of whom (William George Step- 
ney Cowell of the Park, Brighton, Co. 
Sussex) married, and, dying on 19 Dec. 1836, 
left an only daughter as his heiress—whom 
for the like reason I need not pursue—and 
the elder of whom was: 

John Stepney CowELL, born on 28 Feb. 
1791, Lieut.-Colonel in the Coldstream 
Guards, who on 29 Aug. 1857, obtained Royal 
Licence for himself and his issue to take the 
name of STEPNEY after that of CoWELL, and to 
quarter the arms of the former with those of 
the latter, and who in 1862 was High Sheriff 
of Co. Carmarthen and on 22 Sept. 1871 was 
created a Baronet, as Sir px Stepney 
CoweELL-Stepney, First Baronet, and died on 
15 May 1877. His seat was at Llanelly, Co. 
Carmarthen. 

He is obviously the above-mentioned ‘‘ Col. 
Stepney Cowell ” of 1867, though why he was 
not described, by those whom I have above 
quoted, as at that date Col. John Stepney 
Cowell-Stepney, I cannot say, unless it be 
that they were going by records of an earlier 
date When he was still in fact Colonel John 
Stepney Cowell. 

He married twice. 

He first married, on 5 July 1820, Mary 
Anne née ANNESLEY, daughter of the Hon. 








Robert Annesley, second son of the First Earl 
Annesley, and by her (who died on 9 Nov. 
1821, and thus apparently on the same date 
as her mother-in-law) had an only son: 
William Frederick Ross Cowell, born on 3 
May 1821, who became, in 1857, by virtue of 
the said Royal Licence, W. F. R. Cowell- 
Stepney, and who died, apparently unmar- 
ried, on 7 Nov. 1872. | 

He married, secondly, Euphemia Jamima 
(sic) née Murray, daughter of General John 
Murray, of Glenalla, Co. Donegal, by whom 
(who died on 3 Aug. 1874) he had issue two 
sons, the elder of whom (James Charles 
Murray Cowell, Lieut.-Colonel in the Cold- 
stream Guards) was born on 20 Sept. 1824, 
and died before the date of such Royal Licence 
for ‘‘ Cowell-Stepney,” falling at the Battle 
of Inkerman on 5 Nov. 1854, and the younger 
of whom was: 

Arthur Keppell Cowett, born on 26 Dec. 
1834, who became in 1857, by virtue of the 
said Royal Licence, A. K. Cowe.u-STEpNeEy, 
and who was sometime M.P, for Carmar- 
then and succeeded his said father as Second 
Baronet on 15 May 1877. He was of 
Llanelly aforesaid and of 5, St. George’s 
Place, Hyde Park Corner, London, in the 
year 1878. 

He married on 24 Aug. 1875 the Hon. Mar- 
garet WarReEN, fourth daughter of the Second 
Lord de Tabley; and there Burke, op, cit., 
1878, left the matter. But we can pursue it 
from the 1921 edition of the same work. 

He is, in the latter, described more fully 
as Sir Emile Algernon Arthur Keppel 
Cowell-Stepney, 2nd Bart., and is stated to 
have been M.P. for Carmarthen 1876-78 and 
1886-92, to have been High Sheriff of Co. 
Carmarthen in 1884 and to have died in July 
1909, when such Baronetcy became extinct. 
His said wife—the Hon. Lady Cowell-Stepney 
—survived him and was living in 1921 at The 
Dell, Llanelly aforesaid and at Woodend, 
Ascot. There was issue of such marriage: 

Catherine Muriel née CowerLi-STEPNEy, 
born in September 1876, who became an 
M.B.E. and who married in September 1911 
Sir Edward Stafford Howarp, K.B.E., of 
Alymaenthwyd, Llanelly aforesaid, and died 
in April 1916. 

There was issue of such marriage, for which 
writes Burke, op. cit., 1921: ‘‘ See Norfolk 
D.’’—and there I may, perhaps, not un- 
reasonably leave the matter and rest content. 

I hope that I have sufficiently identified 
the representatives of Sir Anthony Van 
Dyck and his said wife in the year 1867— 
namely the said Mr. A. J. Gulstone and the 


aed 
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said Colonel Stepney Cowell already above 
described as ‘‘ co-heirs’’; and, if I have not 
been able to carry on the line from the former, 
I may at least have succeeded in interesting 
my readers by carrying on the representation 
in the latter line to present times. 

It pleases me and will doubtless please 
others to think of Sir Anthony and his gentle 
and beautiful wife being still represented 
in our midst to-day. ~ 

L. Granam H. Horrton-Smirtu. 

Atheneum Club. 


NOTES ON “KING.” XVII. 


1968. See ‘N. and Q.’, 182, 47. 

1969. Cf, Jonson, ‘ Epigr.’ 70, ‘‘ Each best 
day of our life escapes us first.’’ ‘ Nero,’ 4, 7, 
** Each best day of our life at first doth go.”’ 

1970a. Optimus ille sui vindex, laedentia 
pectus Vincula qui rupit, dedoluitque semel. 
‘Ov. ‘Rem. Am.’, 291, he best defends him- 
self, who has burst the bonds that hurt the 
breast, and given over grieving once for all. 
Sui is Heinsius’ correction of MSS. fuit; 
Bacon has animi, ‘Of Nature in Man,’ on 
breaking bad habits, ‘“‘he is the best cham- 
pion of the mind. . .”’ Cf, Tennyson, ‘‘ The 
wounding cords that bind and strain the 
heart until it bleeds,’’ of cruel beliefs. 

1973. Johnson, ‘ Rambler,’ 2, 68, ‘‘ To be 
happy at home. .. is the end to which every 
enterprise and labour tends.’’ Disraeli, 
* Venetia,’ ‘“‘The end of all our operations 
is to be happy at home.” 

1974. Marvell on Cromwell, ‘‘ A healthful 
mind within a body strong.’’ Parodied by 
Rabelais, ‘‘ Mens sana non potest vivere in 
corpore sicco,’’ a sound mind cannot exist in 
a dry body. In ‘Tom Jones,’ xii, 4, Scott 
quotes in a letter to Morritt, Nov. 22, 1816, 
““as the sapient Partridge says.”’ Pope, 
tricky and misshapen, has been credited with 
“mens curva in corpore curvo.”’ 

1975. For the portmanteau word ‘‘orotund”’ 
see ‘ N.E.D.’ 

1979. Said of Atticus’s Greek, which was 
horridula. 

1984. ‘N. and Q.’, 1 S. xii. 441, gives 
adaptations by Howell, Giles Fletcher, K. 

Phillips, Waller, and Byron on Kirke White 
—‘‘So the struck eagle. . .”” Milton’s Com- 
monplace Book refers to ‘‘ impious Julian’s ”’ 
veto on poetry, rhetoric and philosophy, as 
providing Christians with arguments; he said 
TOS Oikelols TTEpois KaTA THY Taporpiay BadrA- 
opea, we are being wounded, as the proverb 
says, by our own feathers, See La Fontaine, 2, 
6. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 1, 1, 66, has the 





parallel, ‘“‘ Caprae contra se cornua,’’ goats 
grow horns to their own bane, used for making 
bows. 

1985. The reference to the ‘ Adages’ is 1, 
3, 96, Porro a Jove. . . 

19864. Os homini sublime dedit, caelumque 
videre jussit, et erectos ad_ sidera_ tollere 
vultus. Ov. ‘ Met.’ 1, 85, to man he 
gave a face borne -aloft, and bade him 
look to the sky and raise his looks 
uplifted to the stars. This is the text 
of Browne, ‘Pseud. Ep.’ 4, chap. 1. 
Garrick would imitate Johnson’s delivery of 
the lines, ‘‘ with pauses and half-whistlings 
interjected, looking downwards all the time.” 
Athenaeus, 1, 38, quotes an old myth explain- 
ing the attitude. Cf. Boethius 5, metre 5, 
and Milton, ‘ P.L.’, 7, 507, with Verity’s 
note. King, 2162, has the Ovid lines. Mon- 
taigne 2, chap. 2, holds that camels and 
ostriches beat us in the matter of erect necks. 
Cf. No. 2263, 

19868. Os magna sonaturum. In Hor. 
* Sat.’, 1, 4, 44, ‘‘ Ingenium cui sit, cui mens 
divinior, atque os Magna sonaturum, des 
nominis huius [poetae] honorem,’’ keep that 
name [ poet] for genius, for a soul of Heaven’s 
own fire, for words that grandly roll (Con- 
ington). ; 

1987... . dabit deus his quoque finem. 
The line was quoted by Lord Holland to 
C. J. Fox on his death-bed. Fox replied, 
‘* Ay, young one, but finem is an awkward 
word in more senses than one.’’ In ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ ii, Greatheart speaks in 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, ‘‘ Fear 
not, stand still, and see what an end will be 
put to this also.” 

1988. Sir T. More turned this, ‘‘ Utere 
divitiis tamquam moriturus et idem Tam- 


quam victurus parcito divitiis.’’ (f. Auson. 

Ep. 145. 
1989. This is fr. 809 in Nauck (1856) with 

many ancient reff. Cf. No, 1788. Pliny, 


‘Ep.’, 4, 27, 6, quotes in part, as ‘‘illud 
verissimum.”’ 

1992. In accusing Essex, the Attorney- 
General said: ‘‘ Whereas the Earle in his 
letter exclaimeth, O tempora, O mores, let 
me also say with the Orator concerning him: 
Haec regina intelligit, haec senatus videt, 
hic tamen vivit.”’ 

1993. Ths should begin with EH, ‘ from 
out,’’ not 0, which is used in line 3... 

1993. This should begin with ZH, *‘‘ from 
pascitur illis. Ov. ‘ Ex. P.’, 1, 4, 21, repose 
nourishes the body, and feeds the mind as 
well. Statius, ‘Silv.’ 4, 4, 33, vires instigat 





alitque tempestiva quies, strength is ami- 
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mated and nourished by timely rest. Cf. 
Phocylides 8, jo ox’ & dpernvy dEqpevw eo Ody, 
repose is good for the seeker of virtue, Ecclus. 
38, 24, ‘‘The wisdom of a learned man 
cometh by opportunity,’? quoted by Burke in 
a note on ‘ Refl. Fr. Rev.’ The Vulgate has 
“Sapientia scribae in tempore vacuitatis,”’ 
given by St. Bernard ‘‘sapientiam scribae 
in otio.’’ Hobbes calls leisure the mother of 
philosophy, i.e., science. The sentiment 
naturally appeals to writers and occurs often. 
It is the impressive moral of La Fontaine’s 
final Fable. 

1996. Cf. ‘‘ too many captains sink the 
ship.” Talmud, 

19964. ovx av édein tis tay Kal 6 re 


OdiPerat pépos ovpos zrovs. Plut. ‘ Aemil. 
Paul’ 5, none of you could tell where my foot 
is pinched, i.e., where the shoe pinches. 
Chaucer, ‘Merch. Tale,’ 309, ‘‘I wot best 
wher wringeth me my sho.”’ 

1997. Fragm. 395, in Nauck (1856). 

2001a. ov dpovtis “TrroxAcidy. Hdt. 6, 129. 
Hippoclides cares not. Said by that worthy 
when he danced away his wedding (‘‘ Devil- 
may-care’’ seems to start in ‘ Pickwick ’). 
Ps ga In No. 1628 Cicero says the same of 

2004a. Poenitentium lacrimae vinum ange- 
lorum. St. Bernard. Penitents’ tears are 
wine for the angels. Herrick, ‘ Hesp.’, 645, 
Tears, though they’re here below the sinner’s 
brine, Above they are the angels’ spiced 
wine.”’ 

2005. The famous definition of history is 
but vaguely suggested in Thuc. 1, 22, the 
source usually given. Its English vogue is 
probably due to Bolingbroke ‘Of History,’ 
Letters 2 and 3; he mentions only Dion. Hal. 
Casaubon wrote, ‘‘ Est enim historia nihil 
aliud nisi Philosophia quaedam exemplis 
utens.’”’ 

2006. Fr. 856 in Nauck (1856). Jupiter 
remembers the games he and Alcmena had 
with the children, 

2009. Conington notes that ‘‘ ingenuo 
ludo” answers to Aristotle’s definition of wit, 
) yap ebrpareA‘a. wemadevpev'y UBpus early, 
educated insolence—a saying too famous to 
omit. 

2010. Palmam qui meruit ferat. It was 
Lord Melville who chose this for the armorial 
additions given to Nelson after the Battle of 
the Nile. 

_ 2011. Circenses included sham fights, box- 
ing, etc., as well as horse-racing. ‘‘ Games ”’ 
seems to be our only and inadequate word for 
it. ‘There was common sense in that peti- 





tion after all,’’ G. A. Lawrence, ‘ Hagarene,’ 
Chap I. 
2012. Read, ‘‘ regarding everything.” 


2013. Quoted in Latin ‘‘ Puris omnia - 
pura,” though the Vulgate has ‘‘ Munda 
mundis.”’ a 


20134. wavra yéAws, Kau mavta Kovis, Kal 
mayta TO pydev’ ravTa yap e dddywv éoti 
Ta yeyvopeva, Glycon. Anth. Pal. 10, 124. 
All is a jest, and all is dust, and ail is as 
nothing; for all that happens is irrational. 
On the first line Coleridge remarked that we 
should be all this, did we not feel that we 
are. The pedestal of Gay’s monument in the 
Abbey shows by his own desire the couplet: 

Life is a jest; and all things show it. 
1 thought so once; but now I know it. 

20138. wévra pet. Heraclitus. All things 
are in flux. One thing only is permanent, 
the universal law revealed in this movement. 
Montaigne, 3, 2, init. applies this to himself. 

20154. Parcus deorum cultor et infrequens. 
Hor, C. 1, 34, 1, a grudging and infrequent 
worshipper of the gods. So Horace calls 
himself, before he was converted by hearing 
thunder from a clear sky! 

2017. Cf. Homer, Od., 17, 218, as aiei rov 
Spotov aye Oeds ts Tov Spotov. How heaven 
always brings like to like. Burton, ‘ Anat. 
Mel.’, 3, 1, 2, 2, ‘ Ecclus.’, 27, 9. The birds 
will resort unto their like. 

2023. Par nobile fratrum. This has been 
applied without the sarcasm to John and 
Charles Wesley. Used by Scott, ‘ Antiquary,’ 
Chap. 43, of a bailiff and a beggar in com- 


bination. =, 


20264. Pars minima est ipsa puella sut. 
Ov. ‘Rem. Am.’, 344, a woman is the least 
parts of great things. Ecclus. 19, 1, ‘‘ Qui 
(Arber). ‘‘ Take from them their periwigges, 
their paintings, their jewells, their rowles [of 
hair], their boulstrings, and thou shalt soone 
perceive that a woman is the least parte of 
herselfe.’’ Herrick, ‘ Hesp.’, 253, 16. 

2030. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 1, 9, 14. La 
Fontaine, 5, 10. 

2033. Cf. Jerome, Ep. 7 to Laeta: ‘‘ Non 
sunt contemnenda quasi parva, sine quibus 
magna constare non possunt,’’ things should 
not be despised as small, which are necessary 
parts of great things.’’ Ecclus. 19, 1, “‘ Qui 
spernit modica paullatim decidet,’’ he that 
contemneth small things shall fall by little 
and little; quoted seven times by Anselm on 
monastic discipline. Peter of Blois on Con- 
fession has ‘‘ qui minima contemnit paul- 


; latim defluit.’”” Wesley, ‘ Journal,’ Mar. 30 
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1736, quotes Ecclus. on his own temporary 
abstinence from all food but bread. 

2037. See Rabelais quoted in our note on 
416. 

20364. Pascitur in vivis Livor, post fata 
quiescit, Cum suus ex merito quemque tuetur 
honos. Ov. ‘Am.’ 1, 15, 39, the living are 
food for envy. After death she rests, when 
each man is protected by his deserved renown. 
Quoted by Burton, ‘ Anat. Mel.’, 3, 1, 22. 

20368. mas yap pérwrdveime. Aelian, P.H. 
7, 6. I am all face. A Scythian King had 
asked a naked man on a snowy day whether 
he wasn’t cold. ‘‘Is your Majesty’s face 


cold?’ ‘‘ Certainly not’’—and then the 
reply. Montaigne 1, chap. 35, gives it to a 


beggar, shirt-clad in the depth of winter, 
followed by Camden, ‘Remains’ (Of 
Apparel), and Fuller, ‘ Worthies’ (Berk- 
shire); and Steele’ ‘Spect.’, 298, to an 
Indian. But ‘ The Guardian,’ 102, has the 
correct Scythian. Young, ‘N.T.’, 8, 333, 
moralizes: ‘‘ The world’s all title-page, 
there’s no contents, The world’s all face; the 
man who shows his heart is hooted for his 
nudities, and scorned.”’ 

2043a. rar® tov IlAdrwvos tipov. Diogenes, 
fr, 2, ‘‘ I trample on Plato’s pride,’’ viz., his 
handsome carpets. To which Plato replied: 
érépw ye TUdw, Avoyevés. yes, with another sort 
of pride, Diogenes. 

2053. The second sentence was quoted by 
Becket to the Pope at Sens. 

2057. Read disertos. Quintilian adds, ‘‘ et 
vis mentis.’’ Lord Erskine said of C. J. Fox, 
“It is the heart that is the spring and foun- 
tain of eloquence.” 

2058. Cf. Sidney, ‘ Arcadia,’ 2, ‘‘O! see 
how fear gives him wings.’’ Spenser, 
‘ F.Q.’, 24, 32, ‘‘ Feare gave her wings.’’ The 
now familiar phrase does not seem to have 
been used by Shakespeare or Milton. . Con- 
ington’s note is interesting. He knew no 
Greek original. 

2060. Peine forte et dure. 
Hobson (ii), 26, and probably Spenser, 
‘F.Q.’, 6, 7, 36. Watts’s ‘The Law’s Lum- 
ber Room’ has a good article. 

2063. Cf. Florus, 1, 45, Britanni toto orbe 
divisi, a whole world away (Loeb). Very fre- 
quent in English, e.g. Tennyson, ‘To Vir- 
gil,’ ‘“‘the Northern Island sunder’d once 
from all the human race.”’ 

20644. Per ardua ad astra. Motto of the 
Royal Air Force. ‘‘ Per ardua’’ may mean 
‘by a steep road,” or ‘‘ through dangers.”’ 
Chosen by Sir Frederick Sykes, on the sug- 
gestion of J. N. Fletcher got from T. S. Yule. 
Also motto of Irish Mulvanys; the Drum- 


See Milton on 





monds have ‘‘ Ad astra per ardua,” and 
Birmingham University ‘‘ Per ardua ad 
alta.’’ It may have been extracted from lines 
of Prudentius, “‘ Mors ipsa beatior inde est, 
Quod per cruciamina leti Via panditur arduaq 
iustis, Et ad astra doloribus itur.’’ 

2065. See ‘N, and Q.’ clxxiii. 227, 265. 
Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 1, 6, 90. King 2853. 

2032. Quoted by Ogilby on Iliad, 5, 61, 
Pallas allowing Meriones to slay her dearly 
loved Phereclus, ‘‘ after the manner of men.” 

2033. Cf. Seneca, ‘ de Ira,’ 3, 42, 4, “‘ Stat 
supra caput fatum et pereuntis dies inpu- 
tat,’ Fate stands overhead and places days 
as they pass to our account. 

2071. The line as given will not scan. 
Read ‘‘ haec inter.’’ It comes just before the 
lines given in 1980. Wilkes writes to Junius, 
Nov. 4, 1771, ‘‘I am going with the city 
officers to invite the little great to the custard 
on Saturday. Perditur haec inter misero lua, 
Translate in prose, ‘‘ These tri!!es waste a 
day for poor me.”’ 

2075. Cf. Plaut. ‘ Asin.’, 2, 2, 58, ‘‘ Fortiter 
malum qui patitur, idem post patitur 
bonum,’’ he who bravely suffers troubles 
gains good fortune later on, 

2077. Edmund Waller refused to write in 
praise of Hobbes; said he feared the church- 
men, and quoted ‘‘incedo per ignes sup- 
positos cineri dolose.’’ 

2084. Cf. Ov. ‘Art. Am.’, 1, 633, ‘‘Iuppiter 
ex alto periuria ridet amantum ”’; but Prop. 
2, 16, 47 cautions Cynthia that Jupiter does 
not always so laugh. Callim, ‘ Epigr.’, 27, 
Aéyovow dAnGia, rors ev €pwrt “Opxovs pH 
dvvew ovat és dbavarwv, ’tis truth they say, 
that vows made in love enter not the ears of 
the immortals. Apollodorus but of Hesiod 
tells how Zeus, having lied to Hera over Io, 
ordained that man should not be penalized 
for oaths made in the secret doings of Cypris. 
Jonson, ‘ The Case is Altered,’ 3, 1, “ Who 
does not know that lovers’ perjuries are ridi- 
culous ?”’ 

2088a. Per scelera semper sceleribus tutum 
est iter. Seneca, ‘ Agam.’ 115, by crimes the 
way to new crimes is always safe. Quoted by 
Hieronimo, ‘ Sp. Trag.’, 3, 13, 6. - 

2091. Tendimus in Latium. Actually 
taken as a motto by the Puseyites who ridi- 
culed the Church of England, says Mark 
Pattison, ‘ Memoirs,’ 184. 

2093. In Gellius 17, 5 a sophist accuses 
Cicero of begging the question in de 
Amicitia,’ using the Greek apis Byntovpevov 
dvti dpodoyoupevou accipere, taking for 
granted the matter in question. 
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2089s. dapos 8 iyna pip enoGov. ‘ Anth. 
Pal.’ 12, 134, myself a thief, I know a thief’s 
tracks, 

2102. Pia fraus, Lecky, ‘ Hist. Rat.’ i, 
395, traces the rise of this conception to the 
dignity of a regular doctrine. It had been 
condemned by Augustine in ‘ Contra Menda- 
cum. Aesch. fr. 294 (Nauck 1856) drdrys 
duxaias oix drorratel beds, God is not averse 
to a righteous fraud. Fielding, ‘ Amelia’ 
vi, chap. 6, ‘‘I detest all frauds, and 
pious is too good an epithet to be joined 
to so odius a word.’’ Fuller, ‘ Profane 
State’ chap. 8, ‘“‘in ‘ holy fraud’ I like the 
Christian but not the sur-name thereof.”’ 

2103, Johnson and Chesterfield quote the 
last words as ‘‘petimus d’musque vicissim’”’ ! 
Cf. Lucian, Y2ép taéve ixdvwr’,18 maAauds otros 
ddoyos, avevOivous evar Kal mornTas Kal ypadéus, 
it is an old saying that both poets and 
painters are not accountable, Harington, 
‘Orl. Fur.’ pref., quotes a Latin epigram 
to the effect that lawyers, hell and the treasury 
live on plunder by right; soldiers, doctors 
and torturers make a sport of slaughter, 
astronomers, painters and poéts, of lying. 

2110a. Plumbea regula, a leaden rule. 

Also Lesbia regula. Arist., ‘ Eth.’ 5. 14, uses 
to illustrate; the rule, he says, is not rigid, 
but adapts itself to the shape of the stone. 
Bacon, ‘ Adv. of Learning’ 8. 3. 67 (Bohn) 
says that laws too concise may become like 
the Lesbian rule; and ‘ Histriomastix’ 4.1 
says they will become so, ‘‘ turned with the 
breath of greatnesse’’ i.e. of great men. 
Daniel 1, 195 (Grosart) uses as a simile for 
Equity, ‘‘ the soul of Law.’’ Sylvester 461 
(1621) says it was used in building the 
Temple, but misunderstands it. Cheke 
applied it to Gardiner’s fetish ‘‘ usage,”’ as 
opposed to ancient practice, and More calls 
Luther’s Bible ‘‘ plumbea illa regula ad 
probandas Zaereses.”” Cf. ‘‘ Utopia’ 66 
{Arber). 

211s. Plurimi partransibunt, et multiplex 
erit scientia, ‘Daniel’ 12. 4, ‘‘ Many shall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall be in- 
creased.”” Quoted by Bacon, ‘ Adv. of Learn- 
ing’ 2. 2. 14, ‘‘as if the openness and 
through-passage of the world, and the in- 
crease of knowledge were appointed to be in 
the same ages.” 

21224. odd Ta Sewa Kal oidey dvOpwrov 


deworepov édet. Soph. ‘Antig.’ 332. 
“Wonders are many, and none greater 
than man.”’ Cf. Augustine, ‘Civ. Dei’ 
10. 12; ‘omni miraculo quod fit per 
hominem maius miraculum est homo,” 








man ig a greater miracle than any miracle 
done by his agency. Browne, ‘ Rel. Med.’ §15, 
“there is all Africa and her prodigies in us.” 


@o'@.; 'B, 
Vv. 


TWO CHAUCER ALLUSIONS. 
I 


N the general Prologue Chaucer’s Cook is 
not given a personal name. In the Cook’s 
Prologue, ‘ Canterbury Tales’ I (A), 4235 ff. 
(ed. Robinson) the character first gives him- 
self a name of sorts, ‘‘I highte Hogge of 
Ware ”’ (4336) ; thereupon the Host addresses 
him twice as Roger (4345, 4353), and this 
name is then used by the poet himself (4356). 
Later on, in the Manciple’s Prologue, IX 
(H),1 ff., the Cook turns up drunk and! is not 
referred to by either of these names, though 
the Manciple upbraids him with the words 


Fy, stynkyng swyn ! fy, foule moote thee falle ! 


Commentators have been somewhat confused 
over the Cook’s name. Some have felt they 
should take ‘‘ Hogge’’ as a nickname for 
Roger, but can give no explanation why this 
should be so. And some have, of course, 
speculated, as has happened to almost all 
Chaucer’s pilgrims, that the character of the 
Cook may conceal a real personage of 
Chaucer’s day who bore the name Roger and 
possibly came from Ware (cf. Robinson, pp. 
791 ff.). 

Of these two courses the second is—to say 
the least—hazardous ; the first is inexplicable 
in itself, but may bear further inquiry. At 
all events, it seems to me that the force of the 
name Roger has been missed, and that in 
reality Chaucer was making a notable word- 
play with it which included all the other 
names the Cook is called, ‘‘hog’’ and 
““swine.’’ I know no contemporary evidence 
for illustrating any connection between the 
name Roger and names for a pig, but I may 
offer one interesting later piece of evidence 
which seems to me to clear up the whole 
matter. 

In a brief note a few years ago, I put 
forward the suggestion that the word 
‘‘yasher,’’? a fried slice of bacon, the etym- 
ology of which is called obscure by the editors 
of the ‘O.E.D.’, derives by popular associa- 
tion from the Christian name of “‘ Friar”’ 
Roger Bacon, the famous scientist of the 
thirteenth century.1 Earliest instances of 
the word are Elizabethan, and I based the 




















1 Cf. ‘N. & Q.,’ clxxiv (7 May, 1938), 332. 
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suggestion on a direct pun on “ rasher,’’- 
‘* Roger-bacon’’ made in Ben Jonson’s 
‘Everyman in his Humour’ (ed. Herford 
and Simpson, vol. iii), I iii. (1601) or I iv. 
(1616). Roger Bacon’s fame was widespread 
in Elizabethan England, and Jonson with his 
great interest in the terms and expressions of 
popular slang and dialects may well have 
given not merely a pun but the true popular 
derivation of the word. 

However that may be, and it is fair to add 
there is more than one alternative explana- 
tion for the word ‘‘ rasher,’’2 we can very 
readily explain Chaucer’s use of the name 
Roger for his Cook by assuming that he too 
had the name of Roger Bacon in mind. 
Chaucer would know Bacon’s story equally 
well ; it is possible he made use of his writings 
(cf. Robinson, pp. 869, 895). We are not of 
course assuming that the term “ rasher ”’ 
was coined by Chaucer’s times, only that 
Chaucer himself has punned on Roger Bacon. 
In this sense Chaucer would indeed have a 
real personage in mind. 


II 


In the Miller’s Tale, ‘ Canterbury Tales’ 
I (A), 3318, the young, gay and amorous 
‘‘ parish clerk ’’ Absolon is said to go about 
with ‘‘ poules wyndow corven on his shoes.” 
Skeat’s note in his Chaucer edition (V, 101) 
contains all the usual comment on this allu- 
sion ; it is followed by the later editors Manly 
and Robinson, whose explanatory note (p. 
788) is a convenient brief summary. “ The 
leather of his shoes was cut with designs re- 
sembling the windows in St. Paul’s. Such 
shoes were called ‘calcei fenestrati’ (see 
Ducange, s.v. calceus).”’ For illustrations 
the commentators refer to Fairholt’s ‘ Cos- 
tume in England,’ II,3 64, Skeat having noted 
that one earlier editor, Wright, had con- 
jectured Chaucer’s particular allusion was to 
the famous Rose window of old St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, 

So far so good. The elaborate devices and 
patterns of the medieval shoe are well known ; 
these had also entertaining significances. For 
instance, the allusion Chaucer had in mind 
here may have had an older and_ wider 
reference than to shoes cut like a church (St. 
Paul’s) window, and seems to be able to bear 
a subtler significance. In Dufour’s ‘ Histoire 
de la Prostitution’ (VI, 11) we read of a 
kind of shoe a la poulaine attacked and con- 





2 Cf. E. H. Tuttle, ‘Modern Language Notes,’ 
xxiv (1909), 62 f.; E>warp J. G. Forse, ‘N & Q..,’ 
clxxiv (14 May, 1938), 356. 








demned by clergy and by royal ordinances 
far and wide in medieval times because they 
were made to terminate in a phallic shape 
and thus became popular with evil characters 
(cf. also Ducange, s.v. poulainia). No doubt 
Chaucer the travelled man and keen student 
of fashions had seen or heard of these for- 
bidden shoes a la poulaine and knew of their 
immoral association. This knowledge he used 
in describing the dress of his amorous youth. 
The shoes Absolon wore are thus seen to bear 
a design which admitted another ingenious 
double meaning: the design was like a 
cathedral window, in keeping with the man’s 
ecclesiastical office (3312); in turn it came 
near enough to a phallic symbol, as near as 
he dared to the erotic devices worn on the 
shoes of prostitutes and libertines, to satisfy 
his pose as a gay dresser (3320 ff.) and a 
young, eager, wanton lover (3339 ff.). By 
recalling these immoral poulaines and making 
the window design a window of St, Paul’s 
Cathedral, Chaucer produced a neat play of 
words. 
L. WHITBREAD. 


MR. CAMBRIDGE SERENADES 
THE BERRY SISTERS. 


HE editor-biographers of Mary and Agnes 
Berry! have failed, somewhat inexplic- 
ably, to give more than passing notice to the 
young ladies’ friendship with Richard Owen 
Cambridge, the satirist, virtuoso, and news- 


monger. Yet he was, next to Horace Walpole 
himself, their most devoted Twickenham 


neighbour and correspondent. Walpole’s 
letters, in those closing years of his life when 
he was consumed by a grotesque septuagen- 
arian passion for the sisters, frequently allude 
to Cambridge’s solicitude for their welfare and 
his attention to their affairs in their absence. 
There is, furthermore, a not inconsiderable 
body of verses written by Cambridge (some 
six months Walpole’s senior) for the delec- 
tation of the young ladies and their father. 





1 Notably Lady Theresa Lewis, ‘ Extracts of the 
Journals and Correspondence of Miss [Mary] Berry 
from the Year 1783 to 1852; 3 v., London, 1865, 
and “ Lewis Melville ” (Lewis S. Benjamin), ‘ The 
Berry Papers: Being the Correspondence Hitherto 
Unpublished of Mary and Agnes Berry (1763-1852); 
New York and London, 1914. The latter, after 
——— ™ the preface of his book (p. vii) to in- 
clude hitherto unpublished letters written by or ad- 
dressed to Cambridge, omits to do so. The forth- 
coming edition of the Berry letters is said by one 
of its editors (W. S. Lewis and A. Dayle Wallace) 
to contain no new material from the period under 
consideration. here. 
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Some of these verses, the holographs of which 
remain in the Berry papers in the British 
Museum, were chosen by Archdeacon George 
Owen Cambridge for inclusion in his edition 
of his father’s works,2 but without any indi- 
cation of their provenance. Other pieces, in 
the same collection, have remained unpub- 
lished to the present day. They are distin- 
guished by no real literary merit, although 
they boast a certain facility of rhyming which 
was characteristic of Cambridge’s occasional 
poems ; but if the spectacle of Walpole paying 
court to the Berry sisters, almost fifty years 
younger than he, is worth attention, so too, 
in its way, is that of his-coeval turning off 
frequent bagatelles for their delight. Cam- 
bridge’s affection for the Berrys was no less 
sincere than was Walpole’s, although it was 
tempered (as Walpole’s was not) by the cir- 
cumstance that ria ry was happily 
married, and had been for the last fifty years. 
Cambridge seems to have contributed little 
to the furious round of versifying at Twicken- 
ham in the autumn of 1788, in the course of 
which, as Mary Berry observed, ‘‘ our name 
and praises have been played upon a thousand 
different ways.’’5 Only one frail quatrain, 
among the extant testimonials to the Berry’s 
popularity in a Walpole-dominated circle, is 
Cambridge’s : 
To sound your praises I dare not try, 
My pen so prone to err is; 
I tremble whilst I write, lest I 
Should add a goose to Berries.4 
Cambridge had a gift for paddling indus- 
triously in the distant wake of a fashion, 
as had been demonstrated long since when 
his most considerable work, the mock-heroic 
‘Scribleriad ’ (1751), appeared) some time 
after its genre had become outmoded. When 
the others at Twickenham tired of their pas- 
time and laid down their pens, he took up 
his in earnest; and throughout the next de- 
cade, in the course of which Walpole himself 
died, Cambridge applied himself to the 
jocund entertainment of serenading the 
errys—particularly Agnes—in his own 
belated-Augustan way. Unfortunately, refer- 
ence to the standard sources on Walpole and 
the Berrys and a somewhat intimate acquaint- 
ance (so far as it may now be gained) with 
Cambridge’s affairs shed but little light on the 
occasions and allusions of the following pieces. 





2‘*The Works of Richard Owen Cambridge, 

q. . . .. London, 1803 

3 Letter to Horace Walpole, 1 Nov. 1788; Lewis, 
op. cit., I, 154, 

4 Quoted ibid., where it is attributed to ‘ Mr. 
Richard Owen, of Cambridge.” 





(1) 
If I, from my ashes could rise like a Phoenix, 
I'd leave my Velasco, my Bott & my Winix.5 
To return to the office of writing Prescriptions 
(For Patients of Taste) in Poetic descriptions. 
(Tho some were so tasteless they scrupled to 
follow 
What came so directly from Doctor Apollo). 
Now my Brain is so dry & my pen is so shrivel’d 
Should I venture to write you would say that I 
driveld 
But I’m sorry like Climenes’ Bastard, my fall 
As I find by your note, has been burning you all. 
If water was wanted for quenching your fire, 
There is choice of all kinds as your case can 
require. 
Bath, Harrowgate, Bristol, the Sea & the Thames. 
Both within & without will extinguish yr flames. 
Poor Phaeton’s Sisters came off but so so 
When they ran from the fire for a dip in the Po 
Tho so eager they hasten’d to plunge in the 
billows 
They took roote, on the bank & became weeping 
willows. 
So they grew till in time they were cut down & 
clovjen] 
And were only preserv’d to expire in an oven. 
But tho water may cure the consumption & gout 
It wont do for our flames, better let them burn 
out. 
I have heard that some quacks recommend poetry 
But they, ’tis observed blow the fire like a Bellows. 
What think you of Water converted to Ice? 
That Medicine I think will be here in a trice. 
But before you step on it remember that Dryden 
Has explain’d how tis dangrous to stand or to 
slide [on] 
But if you dont remember I think it my duty 
To tell you he says, tis as treachrous as Beauty. 
21st Decber 1789.6 
<o a 
[ Accompanying the above] 


7 I ve my dear girls you wont say that I 

love 

When I send you such elegant verses to Bovill. 

‘If your coachman, bewilder’d with liquor, has 
drove ill 

And not stopt at her house, my genius has 
throve ill 

And still worse if you think at hard Rhymes it 


has strove ill. 
22nd Decber 1789.7 
(3) 


You snatch up my verse as a Boy does a Cherry- 


pye 
But your Poet confesses the gaudeat eripi.8 
When you laid your fair hand on my Pignus 
dereptum.9 


5 Cambridge was a picture-collector of some note. 

6 B.M. Add. MSS. 37728, f. 109. 

7 Add. MSS. 37728, f. 107. 

8 “ Horace Ode 9 the end “” (Cambridge’s note; 
actually this phrase occurs in Liber II, Ode XII, to 
nich he attributes the phrase in the following 
ine). 

9 ** Book 2 Ode 12 the end * (Cambridge’s note ; 
actually found in Liber I. Ode IX). 
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The verses you not only snatcht, but you kept 


em. . 
And with fingers so long & with talons so 
sharp, ye ~ . 
Stole carrion & garbage & gorged like a harpy. 
Give a friendly review of the mischief that you 
make 
Shew more of your Taste & shew less of your 
stomach. : : 
To my Vanity why would you give such a lift 
As to liken my nonsense to humour of Swift? 
But when humour & nonsense can scarce be dis- 
tinguisht, ‘ / 
*Twere time that such ideots were fairly extin- 
guisht. ¥ i : 
For if thus, like poor Swift, I continue to write, 
Like him I shall live to be shewn for a sight.10 


(4) 
To M. B. 
What ! again would you set my poor Muses 
adrift, 


When deterd by the woeful example of Swift, 

I fear, while my language I garble and sift, 

My poor head with so dang’rous a task will be 
rift, 

When you praise my bad rimes, I discover your 
drift : 


As my vanity droops, you still give it a lift. 
But I'll write no more verses, to shew you my 
thrift, ; 

Till from you, my dear girl, I receive as a gift 
Some paper you'll vouch to be made of your 


shift.11 
(5) 
Should you hear that on Monday I loitered with 
Carew, 


With my reasons, so cogent, I write to prepare ye. 

Reflect how the Clouds did my purpose defeat 

And the Winds gave the signal and sound of 
retreat. 

Which brought to remembrance the Terruit 
Auster .\2 

Experienc’d so oft in my journeys to Gloster, 

*Tis a marvel I still am alive to accuse it, 

It has drench’d me so oft and so oft interclusit.13 

So I left the sweet visit to Somerset street, 

Where my pride & delight is to lie at your feet, 

These delights I resign’d with the patience of 
Grizle, 


10 Add. MSS. 37728, f. 80. On f. 81 Cambridge 
suggests an alternative passage: 

Aad after . . . extinguisht 

You may urge that all poets are Fools, if you 

please, 

But in Folly you'll own, there are many degrees. 

And if the World give allowance to wild puerility 

But no mercy’s extended to doating Senility, 

And if thus like Poor Swift &c. 

11 Add MSS. 37728, f. 81. Addressed “‘To Miss 
Berry, Somerset-street, Portman Square, London ” 
and presumably sent with the preceding lines. The 
joke about the shift, which is continued in two fol- 
lowing pieces, remains obscure ; but probably it had 
its oe. here, in the exigencies ‘of the rhyme. 





Virgil B. 2 line 11 ” (Cambridge’s Note), 
13 “ Interclusit hyems & terruit Auster euntes. 
Virg. b 2.” (Cambridge’s note.) 








And rode on, tho the weather continued to mize, 

= how hard to ride from you in rain & in 
ogs 

But to meet you, I’d fly did it rain cats & dogs, 

Can you say I omit (in my duty to serve ye) 

Whatever so great or so small, to deserve ye? 

You know how I rackt my invention to hinder 

Your Shift from the base transmigration to tinder, 

Which after infolding your body so taper 

Has a right to revive in the whitest of Paper. 

And appear as You'll do at the great Resurrec- 
tion, 

Fair, spotless & pure—as Your Poets Affection. 

Now I hope you no longer will scruple to vote 

That Im only like Swift in beginning to doat. 

And shall soon be an object, tho’ ne’er so unwill- 
ing, 

(And the price is too dear) to be shewn for a 


shilling. 
13th Jany 1790.14 
(6) 

Having saved your old linen from tinder & dirt, 
There should something be said on your Fathers 

New Shirt 
With a word by the bye on the Maker’s desert, 
But to tell you the truth, I am not so alert, 
(Tho Love in my bosom is working like wort) 
As to vault on my horse, without saddle or girt, 
And to sally, like water that’s forced from a 

squirt, 
To shew you such zeal as you cant controvert. 
But if by my want of attention you're hurt, 
When another direction I take, on a spurt, 
And think that I mean such a friend to desert, 
Believe me, when now I devoutly assert 
My opinion (Which nought can avail to pervert) 
That I never shall meet with so pleasant a Flirt.! 


(7) 
Council for Lord Dungarvon. 


Here’s a Jade has presumd an Indictment to lay 

That would send a man sailing to Botany-bay 

Or perhaps with a view to a greater reward 

By Perjury cause a most innocent Lord 

To travel to Tyburn & dice by the cord. 

Now listen a while my Good men of the Jury 

And Ill tell mg the very plain truth I assure ye. 

My Client (this one Indiscretion I own) 

Accosted a profligate Wench of the Town. 

For, wounded by Cupid, that mischievous 
whorson, 

Huic Uni Culpae potuit succumbere, forsan. 

But Believe not he’d do any act in the Coach 

That should bring on his morals a_ Lasting 
reproach 

That he ere could such liberties take as to catch 

At her necklace her earings her money or watch: 

In the folly of Youth he might practice a few 


tricks 

But none that could frighten this bold 
Prosecutrix ; 

Who _ is prov’d so notorious & hackney’d a 
Hunter 





14 Add. MSS. 37728, f. 83. Addressed to “‘ Miss 


15 Add MSS. 37728, fl. 105. _ Addressed “ To 
Miss Berry, Somerset Street, London.” 
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That no conduct of Man could alarm or affront 
her. 
Her irregular courses, she tells us were brought on 
By a Lover from whom she was christen’d Miss 
Troughton.16 
And she owns, ever since this unhappy beginning, 
Such an itch to be dabbling in all kinds of 
sinning 
That by Lewdness & Perjury Blasphemy Blows 
All the Sisters of Old Drury Lane she outgoes : 
Till at length this illjudging & infamous Jade 
Will be left by the Cullies & Curst by the 
Trade.17 
Ricuwarp D. Atrick. 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Penna., U.S.A 


NOTES ON THE ‘ OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 


Theatrical words—(continued), 
3. Behind the Curtain. 
c. The Performance. 
(1) Rehearsals. 
1763. 

BusInEss OF THE STAGE. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 
‘Correspondence of Garrick,’ vol. i, p. 
.163 (Colburn, 2nd ed. 1835), quoting 
letter dated 10 Aug. 1763: 

“Tf you mean by the warmth of temper 
you have accused me of to Mr. Johnson, 
a certain anxiety for the business of the 
stage, your accusation was well founded.’’ 

1849. ‘ The Theatrical Programme,’ No. 1, 
p. 13, 4 June 1849: 

“Tt is found that, however agreeable as 
an amateur, Mr. Hurlstone is not suffi- 
ciently alive to the business of the stage 
to make a figure among professionals.”’ 
[This is a distinct meaning from Business 
(2) “‘ Action as distinguished from dia- 
logue.”’ ‘‘ Business of the Stage ’’ denotes 
the movements, groupings, vocal inflec- 
tions, etc., of the players, which are 
settled at rehearsal. The modern term 
is ‘‘ Production,”’ which is not separately 
noticed in ‘O.E.D.’ in its theatrical 
sense. | 

1780-(1876). 
Catt (sb) (1.6.h.) ‘The Manager in Dis- 


16 “ Her name was Welden ” (Cambridge). 

7 Add. MSS. 37728, f. 28; included in a letter 
dated 29 Jan. 1791 and addressed to ‘“ Miss 
Berry, Poste restante, Pisa.” As Cambridge ex- 
poy in the letter, the lady in question accused 

ord Dungarvon of having robbed her in the 
hackney-coach in which he had accompanied her 
from the theatre to her lodgings. It was obviously 
a frame-up, and Dungarvon was acquitted after a 
six-hour trial at the Old Bailey. See European 
Magazine, XIX (1791), 76-77. 















tress,’ by George Colman, p. 22 (T. 

Cadell. No date). (Produced: Hay- 
market Theatre, 3) May 1780): 

‘‘ They are all direst, sitting ready for the 
call in the Green Room.”’ 

1844. ‘Thirty Years Passed Among the 
Players,’ by Joe Cowell, p. 29 (New 
York, 1844): 

‘* Five-and-twenty shillings a week for the 
services (such as they were) of themselves 
and children. The boy made the calls.’’ 

1854. ‘ Autobiography of an Actress,’ by 

Mrs. C. A. Mowatt, p. 205 (Boston, 


1854) : 

** At his side stood the ‘ call-boy,’ a child 
of about ten years of age. He held a 
long strip of paper, something resembling 
the tailor’s bills of young spendthrifts, 
as they are represented on the stage. 
This was the ‘call’ for the artists, and 
directed him which to summon from the 
greenroom.”’ 

[Applies equally to rehearsal and perform- 
ance. ] 


1828-(1865). 


Dress REHEARSAL (Supp) ‘Seven Years 
of the King’s Theatre,’ by John Ebers, 
B. 81 (Ainsworth, 1828) : 

“On the preceding evening a dress rehear- 
sal was given.” 

1843. ‘ Deeds of Horrid Note,’ by Alfred 
Quill, p. 186 (Oxberry’s Budget of Plays, 
vol. i, Vickers, 1843) : 

‘* Don’t ye know there’s to be a dress re- 
hearsal of the new piece this evening ?’’ 
1854. ‘ Autobiography of an Actress,’ by 
Mrs. C. A. Mowatt, p. 134 (Boston 

1854) : 

“The night before that on which the play 
was to take place we had a dress- 
rehearsal.’’ 


1856-(+-1736). 


Forreit (v.) (+4) ‘ Mimic Life,’ by Mrs. 
Ritchie, p. 223 (Boston, 1856) : 

‘* Don’t bother me, or I shall forget the 
cues, and then we shall have Tuttle for- 
feiting us both.”’ 

1844. ‘Thirty Years Passed Among the 
Players,’ by Joe Cowell, p. 45 (New 
York, 1844): 

‘That it was Mr. Oxberry’s part, or such 
as he ought to play, and that, for his 
refusal, he had been forfeited.”’ 

1769. ‘ Correspondence of Garrick,’ vol. i, 
. 374 (Colburn, 2nd ed. 1835) quoting 
etter dated 6 Dec. 1769: 

‘If the circumstance of my omitting the 

rehearsal for which I was lately forfeited, 

occasioned the change of deportment.”’ 
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1856. 

Forreit-Boox.- Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ ‘ Mimic 

Life,’ by Mrs, Ritchie, p. 275 (Boston, 
1856) : 

‘‘Seeing their’ names inscribed in the 
awful forfeit-book, which, in its glaring 
red cover, lay threateningly on the stage- 
manager’s table.”’ 

1844-(1885). 

LETTER-PERFECT. ‘Thirty Years Passed 
Among the Players,’ by Joe Cowell, p. 35 
(New York, 1844): 

‘But it secured the pieces being letter- 


perfect.”’ 

1854. ‘ Autobiography of an Actress,’ by 
Mrs. C. A, Mowatt, p. 134 (Boston, 
1854) : 


** We had a dress-rehearsal and every one 
was, in stage parlance, ‘ dead-letter per- 
fect’ in her part.”’ 

1824. 

Nicut Renearsat, Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
‘Memoirs of J. Decastro,’ ed. R. Hum- 
phreys, p. 48 (Sherwood! Jones, 1824) : 

““TIt happened on a night rehearsal of a 
new piece.”’ 

1826. ‘ Recollections of John O’Keefe,’ vol. 
i, p. 375 (Colburn, 1826): 

‘“* Apollo’s accident was by a night rehear- 
sal and trial of scenery, at the theatre.”’ 

1837. ‘ The Queer Subject,’ by J. Sterling 
Coyne, p. 5 (Webster’s Acting National 
Drama, vol, i.) Preface dated 18 March 
1837 : 

** For at a dressed night rehearsal he was 
continually dropping his character, and 
enquiring of Mr. R. B. Peake, etc.”’ 

1849-(1859). 

Prompt-Box. ‘The Theatrical Mirror,’ 
No. 6, p. 38, 1 Oct. 1849: 

‘“'He knows every hole and corner of the 
rompt-box, and can tell where to lay his 
and on all the little properties.”’ 

1844. 

Prompt-Tasie. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Thirty 
Years Passed Among the Players,’ by Joe 
Cowell, p. 59 (New York, 1844): 

“‘In gilt or conspicuous letters, on every 
book or manuscript they have an oppor- 
tunity to place upon a prompt-table.”’ 

1775. 

Prompter’s Box. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Cor- 
respondence- of Garrick,’ vol. ii, p. 32 
(Colburn, 2nd.ed. 1835), quoting undated 
letter of 1775: 

‘‘Only for begging leave to sit in the 
prompter’s box to see one act of a play 
on a night she was to perform in ‘ Bon 
gig 












1770. 
Prompter’s Copy. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Coy. 
respondence of Garrick,’ vol. i, p. 399 
(Colburn, 2nd ed. 1835) quoting letter 
dated 20 Sept. 1770: 
‘** Having the prompter’s copy in my drawer 
for above two years past.’’ 
1834. ; 
PromptTer’s Taste, Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
‘Diaries of W. C. Macready,’ by Wil- 
liam Toynbee, vol. i, p. 134 (Chapman 
and Hall, 1912) quoting diary of 10 June 
1834 : ‘ 
“I came up and was first at rehearsal; 
from the prompter’s table I wrote a hasty 
note to R. Price.’’ 
1827-(+-1756). 
REPETITION (1) (1.2.a). ‘ Reminiscences of 
Thomas Dibdin,’ vol. ii, p. 87 (Colburn, 
1827) : 


“On the evening in question, orders were 
given that the Repetition should be 
profoundly private.”’ 

1821-(1838),. 

Up In THE Part, (III. 16). ‘ Real Life in 
London,’ by Pierce Egan, vol. i, p. 155 
and footnote (Methuen, 1905, based on 
1821 edition) : 

‘While the poor Comedian, who had a 
new character to support, in which he 
did not conceive himself well up.’’ Foot- 
note ‘‘ A theatrical phrase, meaning well- 
studied.’’ 

1825. ‘The Life of an Actor,’ by Pierce 
Egan, Dedication, p. v. (Pickering and 
Chatto, 1892, reprint of 1825 edition) : 

‘“In fact, who can be said to be so com- 
pletely up in the part.” 

856. 


Worp, THE. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in the 
theatrical sense. ‘ Mimic Life,’ by Mrs. 
Ritchie, p. 60 (Boston, 1856) : 

‘* Her memory was at fault; Mr. Allsop 
gave her the word.’’ 

1860. ‘Dramatic Reminiscences,’ by 
George Vandenhoff, p. 44 (Cooper and 
Hotten, 1860) : 

‘* And looking anxiously towards Barry at 
the wing, for the ‘word’ (as it is 
called).”’ 

Sr, Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


VETERAN CHURCHWARDEN. — 
Many instances are recorded of the long 
services .of clergy and _ parish clerks 
throughout the country but very rarely are 
those of the churchwardens mentioned. 
A Bedfordshire churchwarden named Eve 
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had a wonderful record as the inscription 
on a white marble headstone on the north side 
of Silsoe churchyard shows: 
Richard Eve 
for 70 years 
Churchwarden of Silsoe 
Died November 6th, 1885, 
in his 98th year. 
This may not be a record but I have not 
as yet discovered or read of any other church- 
warden in office for so many years. 


L. H. CHamsers. 


" pet” IN JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. 
—For “ pet ’’ in the sense of darling, 
anything fondled, Johnson only gives the 
definition : 
Oa taken into the house, and brought up by 
nd. 


He seems to know nothing of all the other 
animals which surely by this time had been 
domesticated and described as ‘‘ pets.’’ He 
did not like the manners of Mrs, Thrale’s 
spoilt dog and he himself had at least two 
cats. He refers to ‘‘ peat,’’ which occurs once 
in Shakespeare, ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ I, 
i, 78, in the sense of ‘‘ pet,’’ a ‘‘ dear play- 
thing.”” But “ pet”’ itself does not occur in 
the plays, and Johnson seems to ignore its 
existence as a form of endearment used of a 
human creature, 

CuRIOvS. 


HAKESPEARE: ROSALINE: ROSA- 
LIND.—It is generally forgotten that 
Romeo, before he found Juliet, was in love 
with Rosaline, who does not figure at first- 
hand among the characters in ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet.’ So in various references her name is 
changed to that of the much more familiar 
Rosalind in ‘As You Like It.’ This is so 
even with Scott, whose knowledge of Shake- 
speare was profound, and the slip appears 
in the Centenary Edition of the Waverley 
Novels which contains ‘‘ the Author’s latest 
corrections and notes.’’ In chap. liv. Waver- 
ley read ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ to the company 
and several of the ladies ‘‘ severely reprobated 
the levity with which the hero transfers his 
affections from Rosalind to Juliet.’’ Again, 
when he returned home, Waverley mused, ‘‘ I 
will love my Rosalind no more.”’ The slip 
was retained in 1871, the date given by the 
publishers for their New Edition, and has not 
been altered in the copy dated 1886 which I 
have before me. Few works of classic merit 
have been treated so casually as the Waverley 

Novels, 

‘IGNnoto. 





DDITIONS TO “A LIST OF POE’S 
TALES.’’—In ‘ Humanistic Studies in 
Honour of John Calvin Metcalf,’ Charlottes- 
ville, 1941, pp. 322 ff., Mr. John Cook Wyllie 
gives ‘‘ A List of the texts of Poe’s Tales.” 
In a decidedly modest preface he asks for 
additions and corrections. Mr. Wyllie does 
not distinguish between authorised texts 
(those for which Poe was directly responsible) ; 
unauthorised reprints; and piracies (by 
which term I designate copies of Poe’s 
writings from which his name was omitted by 
the publishers) and it is only fair to say that 
a large proportion of my additions are of the 
second class, I follow his alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the tales in adding or making com- 
ments. Several of the additions are recent 
discoveries of my own. 

‘The Balloon Hoax.’ The reprint in the 
New York Sun, 19 Oct. 1910, does not repro- 
duce the text of the first printing with any 
reliability. 

‘The Devil in the Belfry.’ The correct 
date of the first publication is Philadelphia 
Saturday Chronicle, 18 May 1839; I have a 
photostat of the paper. 

‘ Duc de L’Omelette.’ Pirated in ‘ Bentley’s 
Miscellany,’ VIII, 352 ff. My friend, Profes- 
sor Clarence Gohdes preceded me in locating 
this, and other texts in ‘ Bentley’s’; but I 
found them independently. Date is 1840. 

‘ Fall of the House of Usher.’ Pirated in 
‘ Bentley’s Miscellany ’ as ‘ The Fall of Usher 
VIII,’ 158-170 (1840). An American reprint 
of ‘ Bentley’s’ exists, also. 

‘ Gaffy.’ This is a lost story, written when 
Poe was a student at the University of Vir- 
ginia; see Harrison’s ‘Life,’ i, 42, for a 
reminiscence of it. 

‘Gold Bug.’ I have met with the state- 
ment that many newspapers in Pennsylvania 
reprinted this story at the time of its first 
appearance; one such reprint is in the Mont- 
rose, Pa. Volunteer, 3-17 Aug. 1843. 

‘ Landor’s Cottage.’ There is no reason to 
suppose that any text appeared in the Met- 
ropolitan, for Poe mentions that the magazine 
failed. 

‘Ligeia.’ Harrison did not incorporate 
Poe’s final MS. revisions of this. 

‘Light House.’ See ‘N. and Q.’ clxxxii. 
226, for my text and comments. 

‘Man that was Used Up.’ Correct page 

reference for edition of 1843.is pp. 40-48. 
- “Mesmeric Revelation.’ There is an un- 
authorised reprint in Universalist Watch- 
man, Montpelier, Vt., 30 Aug, and 6 Sept. 
1845 (xvii. 56, 64) with intelligent comment. 

‘ Morning on the Wissahiccon.’ The source 
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of “ Elk” title is Lowell’s list of Poe’s tales 
in Graham’s Magazine for February 1845, 
presumably approved by Poe. 

‘Murders in the Rue Morgue.’ Correct 
page reference for edition of 1843 is pp. 9-40. 
(This book has only a cover title, and pages 
1-8 are omitted; it was planned as the first 
of a series, the front matter to be issued with 
the last number, but only the first ‘‘ part ”’ 
was published.) 

‘ Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym.’ Surely 
by oversight, the London edition, 1838, is 
omitted. 

‘Never Bet the Devil Your Head.’ An 
unauthorised text did appear, as Mr. Wyllie 
suspects, in the Brother Jonathan; the date 
is 4 Sept. 1841. 


‘System of Dr. Tarr’ etc. The ‘‘ unpub- 


lished passages in the MS.”’ consist of about’ 


a dozen words cancelled, presumably by an 
editor when the story was printed, perhaps 
with Poe’s approval. 

‘Unparalleled Adventure of One Hans 
Pfaal.’ Poe is correct in saying this was 
copied in the New York Transcript, dates are 
2-5 Sept. 1835. But the suggestion that there 
were foreign translations of the story is based 
on a misunderstanding. Poe said Locke’s 
‘Moon Hoax ’’ was translated at the refer- 
ence given, (Harrison, xv, 134) for he does 
not call his own story a hoax in the discussion 
of Locke. According to Thomas Dick there 
were French versions of Locke’s story, see his 
‘Celestial Scenery,’ 1837, chap. iv, section 
I, which Poe seems to refer to in the passage. 

‘Why the Little Frenchman.’ Pirated in 
‘Bentley’s’ VIII, 45 ff., (1840) as ‘ The 
Irish Gentleman and the Little Frenchman.’ 

‘ X-ing a Paragrab.’ Is not the ‘‘ separate 
edition of 1849”’ actually a pamphlet of far 
more recent origin than the date suggests? 

Throughout his list Mr. Wyllie refers to 
a London 1846 edition of Poe’s ‘ Tales.’ The 
London reissue of Poe’s ‘ Tales,’ with cancel 
title, appeared in 1846, probably, but all 
copies known to me bear the date 1845. Has 
Mr. Wyllie found a copy with an unknown 
title page, and is’its authenticity above sus- 
picion? I hope he will soon enlighten us. 

This is perhaps a good place to note that I 
am pleased that Mr. Wyllie omits mention 
of the ‘‘ Russian translations ’’ of Poe’s tales 
1838, in Sovremmenik. Continental encyclo- 
— refer to them but the stories named 

ave been examined for me at the Library of 
Congress, and seem not to be any of Poe’s 
known work, and are not ascribed to him in 
the magazine iteelf. 


T. O. Masport. 








“WTAPOLYA’ AND ‘MEROPE.’ — Re. 
—~ cently, at the instance of Professor G, 
Wilson Knight, I read for the first time and 


re-read for the third time, Coleridge’s 
‘ Zapolya.’ Professor Knight calls it ‘ per- 


haps our most perfect literary realization of 
goodness and strength in identity.”’ Coleridge 
calls it a ‘‘ humble imitation of the ‘ Winter's 
Tale.’’’ But as I read it, it seemed to me 
to have more correspondence with the story of 
Merope, so I set myself to hunt through a 
shelf-full of books on Coleridge for any evi- 
dence that he had read Maffei’s or Voltaire’s 
or Alfieri’s ‘ Merope.’ My quest was fruit- 
less till I came to the ‘ Unpublished Letters’ 
of Coleridge, edited by Professor E. L. Griggs, 
and there I found what I wanted to find. 
By the kindness of Messrs. Constable and 
Company I am allowed to quote the following 
passages, From them it might seem that 
Coleridge’s one anxiety was to plead Shake- 
speare’s example of a gap of twenty years be- 
tween his Prelude and his first Act, otherwise 
one would have thought that his ‘‘ humble 
imitation’’ was in the re-union of mother and 
child after a separation of twenty years. The 
correspondence with ‘ Merope’ is that the 
—_ is a son who avenges his father’s mur- 
er. 

‘A great artist does not give you sugar in 
your tea.’’ Coleridge does. One would like a 
recast of the play with something more of the 
severity of Arnold’s ‘ Merope,’ which, how- 
ever, could have borne with just a grain of 
sugar. 

(To W. Sotheby, 31 Jan. 1816.) 

Of my dramatic romance I have little more to 
do than to write 1. a general Prologue, in which 
I shall endeavour in about 40 lines, as terse, pointed, 
and popular as possible to defend the judgment of 
Shakespear in the construction of his Plays, and to 
expose the absurdity of the French Poets in mis- 
taking the accidents of the Athenian Stage and the 
rules which the Tragic Writers were compelled to 
prescribe to themselves in order to make the whole 


piece harmonize as much as possible with the un- 


fortunate Fixtures (the chorus, consequent confine- 
ment to one place, absence of a Curtain, and of 
Acts, etc.) which were independent of their choice 
for the essential Rules of Tragedy in genere; and 
2, a character-prologue spoken by Time, between 
the Prelude and the Play. For I have preferred 
this division to calling it a Play in 5 acts — tho 
I had the authority of Shakespear’s Winter's Tale 
for the latter—but for the former there is the 
analogy of the Dilogies, Trilogies, and Tetralogies 
of the Greek - 

I shall have whole compleat by Saturday 
next. . . It will not be as interesting in the Closet, 
as the Remorse—I mean, that it is less a Poem— 
but I hope it will be proportionally more so on the 
stage. All passages of independent or ornamental 
beauty I purposely avoided. 
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(To Byron, 10 April 1816.) 

...a tragic Romance on the plan of _ the 
Winter's Tale—only that what in Shakespear is a 
first Act 1 have called q Prelude. As this irregu- 
larity is announced in the very title, a Christmas 
Tale, I do not think, it will be any great objection. 
The passiveness of Zapolya and the last Act seems 
to me the greatest [sc. objection]; but if the first 
four were approved of, I doubt not, I could re- 
write the Sth, or rather re-plot it, so as to make 
the mother (Merope or Lady Randolph of the 
Play) more prominent. The lines, which I think 
might be omitted in representation are either 
marked with inverted commas, or added at the end 
of the Play with the pages marked to which they 
belong. Doubtless, many more must be cut out; 
but I thought that the choice would better belong 
to the actors themselves and acting manager dur- 
ing the Rehearsal. At all events, your Lordship 
will be so kind as to read it over as a Poem at least. 


(To John Murray, May 1816.) 

Mr. Kinnaird [of the Drury Lane Com- 
mittee] fully intends to bring out the Christ- 
mas Tale next Christmas; but as a Melo-drama, 
with songs and _ choruses, and _ the _ story 
transmuted into a domestic not a political occur- 
rence—the Usurper to be made a Baron etc., etc. 
Now that this may all suit much better to the 
present state and size of Drury Lane Theatre, I 
have no right to doubt; but every right to enter- 
tain some fears, that my literary Reputation would 
suffer a little by the Change, unless the original 
Play were or had been published as a Poem— At 
present it is a Poem, and I have no alterations of 
consequence to make... The Prelude would be 
lost. Now it is not my own opinion only, but Lord 
Byron’s express decision, and Mr. Bowles, and 
several other of my friends on whose Judgement 
I can rely, that this is, both as Poem and as 
Dramatic Poem, the best and noblest part of the 


work, 
A. E. D. 


HENSTONE’S LINES ON AN INN.— 
The guide books of Oxfordshire assert 
with one accord that Shenstone’s most 
familiar.lines were written with a diamond 
on a window of the Red Lion Inn at Henley- 
on-Thames. The story appears so early as 
1819 in Brewer’s ‘ Beauties of England and 
Wales’ where the actual room is particular- 
ised, one overlooking the river, so that, 
although the glass even then was not in 
evidence, it is possible that verses so appro- 
priate might have been transcribed by some 
traveller waiting for a coach. But the lines 
had become famous because Johnson recited 
them to Boswell at Chapel House on the way 
from Oxford to Birmingham, on Thursday, 
21 March 1776, and Boswell tells us that they 
lay that night ‘‘ at the inn at Henley where 
Shenstone wrote these lines.’’ This, of course, 
was Henley-in-Arden, for they were in Bir- 
mingham for breakfast at 9 o’clock on the 











Friday morning. Richard Graves, however, 
in his ‘ Recollection of Shenstone,’ 1788, says 
the lines -were- written ‘‘ in. a summerhouse 
at Edgehill.” However this may be it seems 
certain that they were not composed at 
Henley-on-Thames. The legend is thus one of 
those figments 

Copied and again conveyed 

From book to book, the shadows of a shade, 
begotten of confusion and propagated by 
credulity. 
E. A. Greentnc LaMBoRN. 


(SONFUSION OF -- AND eh. 

Johnson’s letter to John Douglas of 
6 March 1776, No. 459 of Hill’s edition, 
contains this sentence: 

The Trustees of the Clarendon legacy had con- 
sented to issue Money for the credit of a Riding 
house. 

So in Hill; and when many years ago I 
collated the original in the British Museum, 
I acquiesced in his reading. Re-reading it 
recently I boggled at the word credit; but I 
thought Johnson might mean that the Trus- 
tees would advance the money. Ten minutes 
later I re-read an unpublished letter to the 
same correspondent on the same subject, 
written on 9 March. This letter I copied in 
New York many years ago. It is substantially 
identical with the former letter; and the 
sentence corresponding with that quoted 
above reads : 

for the erection of a Riding house. 

The equation credit = erection is easier 
than it looks; (1) ¢ and e are similar; (2) 
the confusion of d and ct or cl is well known; 
(3) Johnson’s final ¢ and final n are so similar 
that e.g. at and an are often indistinguish- 
able. The only substantial difference be- 
tween the two words, therefore, is merely the 
letter 0. 

The original of 459 is not at present acces- 
sible. 

Another example of -n corrupted to -t is 
perhaps afforded by 574, to Mrs. Montagu, 
the text of which depends on Croker. The 
lady had subscribed to help Davies, the bank- 
rupt bookseller. Johnson thus acknowledges 
the gift: 

I hope Davies, who does not want wit, does not 
want gratitude, and then he will be almost as 
thankful for the bill as I am for the letter that 
enclosed it, 

Here then may be defended; but it is 
hardly in keeping with the formality of 
Johnson’s letters to this great lady, and I 
suspect that he wrote that. 

R. W. C. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


EMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL 
HUTCHINSON.—In the Life of her 
husband, it is somewhat singular that Mrs. 
Hutchinson make only two or three refer- 
ences to her sister Barbara who had married 
the Colonel’s brother, George Hutchinson. 
The concluding passage in the short frag- 
ment of her own life, which is prefixed to 
the Memoirs, probably gives an indication of 
her attitude to her sister, though George 
Hutchinson, to whom there are frequent 
references in the Memoirs, was always a great 
favourite with her: 


Five years after me, my mother had a daughter 
that she nurst at her owne brest, and was infinitely 
fond of above all the rest, and I being of too 
serious a temper was not so pleasing to my .. . 





The date of her sister’s marriage to George 
Hutchinson, and the place are not known, nor 
have the dates of their deaths been ascer- 
tained. There is a pedigree of the Apsleys in 
“Sussex Archaeological Collections.’ Does 
this give information regarding Mrs. Hutch- 
inson’s sister? 





Some seven years ago, the Nottingham City 
Reference Library received a parcel of docu- 
ments relating to the Hutchinsons, from the 
British Records Association, all of which were 
unknown to Sir Charles Firth, whose valu- 
able edition of the Memoirs is not likely 
to be superseded. They include the marriage 
articles of John Hutchinson and Lucy Apsley, 
and a number of deeds executed by Mrs. 
Hutchinson when she was in monetary diffi- 
culties after the death of her husband. Among 
them is one dated 1672, when George Hutch- 
inson was living in the parish of St. Giles 
in the Fields. Have the registers of St. Giles 
been printed? If so, do they contain any 
references to George Hutchinson and _ his 
wife? 

One of the deeds appears to indentify ‘‘ the 
peevish alderman ’’ to whom Owthorpe had 
been mortgaged, and who, says Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, ‘“‘put the Colonell to many _incon- 
veniences and greate expence.’’ He was 
Nicholas Vanacker, of the city of London, 
merchant. His original loan on the security 
of the estate had been for £3,000. In August, 
1664, a month before the colonel’s death, 
Vanacker advanced to him a further £500. 
The deeds supply evidence that in the time of 
the Hutchinsons the city merchants were 
actively engaged as money-lenders. 


Sypney Race. 


ee 


ROSVENOR C. BEDFORD.—In the 

‘Record of Old Westminsters ’ (edited by 
G. F, Russell Barker and Allan H. Stenning, 
London, 1928) the statement is made that 
certain manuscripts of Robert Southey’s were 
at the time of the book’s publication, in the 
possession of a great-nephew of Southey’s 
friend, Grosvenor C. Bedford. Can anyone 
tell me the name and present address of that 
great-nephew, if he is still alive or of his 
heirs if he is not? I am making a scholarly 
investigation of Southey and am anxious to 
trace as many of his manuscripts as possible. 


BENJAMIN W. Earty. 
Durham, North Carolina, U.S.A. 


IRST AID NURSING YEOMANRY 

CORPS.—During the war of 1914-8 a 

Society with this title came into existence. 

The following questions in regard to it are 

asked : 

(a) On what date, where, and ‘how was it 
formed ? 

(b) Who was its first president, or chair- 
man ? 

(c) What was its Constitution? — 

(d) Does it exist at the present time—1942! 
and, if so, where are its headquarters! 

J. H. Lestiz, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


OUTH LANCASHIRE AS CHRIST'S 

CROFT.—Richard James, in his poem 
called Iter Lancastrense (‘Lancashire Jour 
ney ’) written in 1636, published long after- 
wards by the Chetham Society, mentions 
‘‘old lines’? which describe the country 
between Ribble and Mersey as Christ’s Croft. 
The poet alters somewhat and expands the 
saying to make it conform to the metre of 
his poem. What appears to be a_ more 
original version is found in Richard Hollin- 
worth’s ‘ Mancuniensis,’ written about 1656, 
but not printed until 1839: 

1 England is aloft, 

Weel = der that are in Christ's Croft, 

And where shud Christ’s Croft be, 

But betweene Ribble and Mersee. 

Harland and Wilkinson in ‘ Legends and 

Traditions of Lancashire,’ 1875, print_a ver 
sion which substitutes ‘‘ Safe ’’ for “ Weel 
and gives the spelling ‘ Christis Crofte. 
The description ‘‘ Between Ribble and pe 
sey ’”’ goes back to Domesday Book (1086) an 
perhaps beyond that time. There are other 
indications in this ‘ ould prophecy ” as Hol- 
linworth calls it, of great antiquity. It com 
tains a very unusual, perhaps unique use of 











the words ‘aloft ’’ and ‘‘ croft.”’ 
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Ray does not include the saying in his 
‘English Proverbs,’ nor does Grose in his 
collection; but they both give a similar 
rhyme about Sheffield district : 

When all the world shall be aloft 

Then Hallamshire shall be God’s croft. 

This is surely a later imitation of the 
Lancashire proverb. Is there any earlier 
authority for these prophecies? Has there 
been any period of turmoil since the Norman 
Conquest when South Lancashire was truly 
a safe place? 

T. C. Portevs. 
St. George’s Vicarage, Chorley. 


KBIEGSPIELS.—As a boy, introduced to 
the officers’ quarters of my county regi- 
ment, ‘‘ The Bliddy ’Lebenth,”’ at Exeter, I 
remember seeing, on a table, a_kriegspiel. 
Maybe this was around 1899, and I seem to 
have heard the word itself off and on since 
then. Said to have been based on chess, the 
late Duke of Connaught, then 22-year-old 
Prince Arthur of the Rifle Brigade, lectured 
on the game at Dover on 13 Mar, 1872. 
Kriegspiels can have no value now unless 
they have been so changed as to take full 
account of the exigencies of mechanised war- 
fare. Have they, in fact, kept pace with the 
time ? 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


RTUGUESE NAME ‘“STTAU.” — 

Whence? H.E. the Portuguese Ambas- 
sador, Senhor Armindo Rodriquez de Sttau 
Monteiro, has it. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


“MHE DIAMOND RING.’’—I should like 
to know the date and place of publica- 
tion, in the United States and England, of 
a late ballad called ‘The Diamond Ring.’ 
It concerns the true story of a lady near 
Stiring, Scotland, who was prematurely put 
into a burial vault and was revived by an 
avaricious sexton who sought to cut from 
her finger a diamond ring. Here is the first 
stanza : 
Ye ladies fair with sunny smiles, 
Come listen unto me; 
While I rehearse what once befell 
A dame of high degree. 
JoHN M. McBrype. 
(From American ‘N. and Q.’, July 1942.) 
KiNGs OF ENGLAND.—Can any of your 
readers tell me the source of the jingle 


by which the order of the English rulers can 
easily memorised, and where the verses 





may be found in their entirety ? 
stanza runs: 
First William the Norman 
Then William his son; 
Henry, Stephen, and Henry, 
And Richard and John. 
The poem carries the line to Victoria, 


; R. W. 
(From American ‘ N. and Q.’, July 1942.) 


HILLIP SPENSER.—I seek the parent- 
~ age and ancestry of Phillip Spenser who 
is said to have married Sybella, daughter 
of Richard de Ewyas by his wife Sibella, 
(surname unknown but desired). Richard de 
Ewyas was the grandson of Harold de Ewyas, 
first Lord Sudley, co. Hereford; also particu- 
lars of the issue of Phillip Spenser by Sybella. 
Had they a son, Richard, who changed his 
name to de Ewyas? 

Any information will be appreciated. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


OAN VERDON.—Who were the parents of 

this lady? Her first husband was Walter 

Devereux, 1st Baron Ferrers, of Chartley, 
1461. What issue had she by him? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


BALAN, BARIAN, BARISAN.—These 

are three forms of a Christian name 
which became fairly common in the Latin 
kingdoms of Jerusalem and Cyprus, but I 
have not come across it elsewhere. (an any 
reader give the derivation of the name and 
state where else it ocurs, particularly whether 
it occurs about the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury in the families of any of the feudal 
nobility of France from whom many of the 
early crusaders were descended ? 


The first 


W. A. P. WappincrTon. 


TOUT.—What is the difference between 
stout and porter? Who were the origin- 
ators of milk stout and when was it first 
offered for sale? I should also be grateful 
for a quotation of any early reference to 
stout. 
J. Evans. 


RON RAILINGS: ST. PAUL’S.—We 
used to be told that the massive railings 
round St. Paul’s, which have recently been 
removed, were made of iron from Surrey— 
or was it Sussex ? 

It seems probable that these beds were of 
very soft iron—perhaps other iron was mixed 
with it to give it greater strength and 
stability. 
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Sixty years ago, and probably still, veins 
of iron could be seen in the sandy banks of 
the Pilgrims’ Way alongside the south of 
the Hog’s Back near Godalming, in Surrey. 


H. W. U. 


RESSET STONES.—I should be interested 
to have details of any cresset stones 
which may still exist and to know whether 
there are any examples which have square 
receptacles for the oil. Information as to the 
variety of stone used and the date assigned 
to them would be welcome. 


Francis. W. Steer. 


RICKS.—Can any reader please supply 
me with the sizes of building and paving 
bricks used in England from the time of the 
Roman occupation to the end of the eighteenth 
century? For what reasons were the sizes of 
bricks altered during the centuries ? 


Francis W. Steer. 


ETHOD OF BURIAL IN MONASTIC 
HOUSES.—What was the average depth 
of a grave in a monastic church or cemetery 
and what type of coffin was in general use 
in the various orders? I should. be glad to 
know if any traces of burial in wicker-work 
coffins have been discovered and if so, were 
the graves covered with a stone slab? 


Francis W. Steer. 


ILLIAM BARLOW.—tThe following may 

appeal to those who still seek the answer 
to the age-old query, ‘‘ Who consecrated 
Bishop William Barlow in the reign of Henry 
Vii 7.”” 

The search for the Consecration has been 
confined to English Records. Why not those 
at Rome? 

The search has assumed that the name of 
the prelate would be ‘‘ William Barlow.”” A 
great many Reformation Bishops styled 
themselves by two names, and some by three. 

Barlow’s earliest cognomen was Finch. 
Where he was born is uncertain, but the 


name, ‘‘ Barlow,’’ very probably indicates at 
one of the villages called ‘‘ Barlow.” Of 
these, two, at least, are of some ancient 


standing. Each of them is not very remote 
from a ‘‘ Duffield,’ a place-name not exceed- 
ingly common. 

At, or about the date at which Barlow 
was in royal favour, sufficient to warrant 
the bestowal of episcopal preferment upon 
him, a’ William Duffield was consecrated to 
be Bishop of St. Asaph, the See to which 


cration of the Suffragan, under the title of 
Bishop of Ascalon in partibus, was effected 
upon 27 Aug. 1533. 
At this time William Barlow had already 
visited Rome, once, and there does not appear 
record of any second visit. Where was he on 
27 Aug. 1533? 
J.C. Wz 

AGPIES: VISITS TO GARDENS FOR 

FRUIT.—A week or so ago my garden 
was visited by three magpies, who raided the 
raspberry canes. I have since been told by 
a naturalist friend that it is the habit of 
magpies to visit orchards and gardens once 
a year in search of fruit. Is this true? 


SamueEt J. Looker. 
Billericay, Essex. 


ALET.—What is the game of palét, played 
in Brittany, and where can I find it des- 
cribed ? 
Frank R. Lewis. 


. E. CARPENTER.—Born 1844 (or query 
1813), wrote several songs, notably ‘What 
are the wild waves saying?’ When and where 
did he die? 
H, A. 


GNUFF-BOXING STICKS.—In an adver- 

tisement of the sale of land in Hamp- 
shire about 1845 a field is referred to as suit- 
able for letting for ‘ Snuff-Boxing Stocks.” 
Can any reader tell me to what this refers? 
The land was adjacent to a former racecourse. 


Hueu S. Pocock. 


HOENIX: FIFTH VISIT TO EGYPT. 

—This is said to have been in a.p. 334, just 
before the death of Constantine the Great. 
Where can any account of it be found? 


G. M. 


“ TDYRANCESA” AND ‘ GAUCHO.’— 
Who were these contributors to the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh series? 
J. ARDAGH. 


HARFEDALE: BOLTON STRID.—Are 
any supersitious beliefs known about this 
place, especially in relation to May Eve or 
May Day, or supernatural warnings of dan- 
ger there? 
HELEN. 


ILLINGWATER.—‘“. . . after a day's 
sport in which he had outdone Nimrod 
or Gillingwater (‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ vi, 





Barlow was shortly appointed. This conse- 


‘The Baron of Grogzwig’’). The ‘ D.N.B. 
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doesn’t point to an_ identification with 
Edmund Gillingwater, 1735?-1813, topo- 
grapher. I don’t find that ‘ N. and Q.’ has 
ever been asked for an explanation. 


H. 8. M. 


“QTRAINING ”» ARCHES.—It is sur- 
mised that recorded instances in use of 
straining arch at parish churches are very 
rare. A striking feature of the nave at 
Finedon, near Thrapston, is one of these 
which 
had no part in the original plan but was found 
necessary for preventing the piers from _ being 
crushed inward by the thrust of the arches over the 
aisles. . . There is a similar one at Rushden. (‘A 
Brief Guide to the Church of St. Mary, Finedon.’ 
By A.R. M. F. G. Smith, printer, Finedon, 1933.) 
These two examples are only a short dis- 
tance apart. Was this architectural adjust- 
ment a locally devised expedient to meet 
similar conditions ? 
TURISTO. 


OLD HARBOUR.—What is the origin and 
meaning of Cold Harbour as a place- 
name? In Somerset it is known also as Cool 
Harbour and the surroundings suggest noth- 
ing metereological or sheltered. Windy 
Harbour is also obscure. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


{Ekwall explains Coldharbour as formerly a 
common name for a place of shelter from the 
weather for wayfarers, constructed by the road- 
side; and Caldecote, Caulcott, and Coldcoat as each 
one of them meaning ‘cold cots” or “cold 
huts,” —Ed.] 


BBOTSFORD CLUB.—This club was 
founded in 1835 and limited to fifty mem- 
bers. Can anyone say when it dissolved, and 
how many volumes it published? Scots his- 
tory and antiquities seemed to be its chief 
concern. Were the publications original re- 
search, or reprints of existing work ? 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


OUNDING STONES.—The well-known 

blowing stone in a cottage garden at 
Kingston Lisle, near Wantage, traditionally 
said to have been used by Alfred to summon 
his army in times of danger, still stands. Its 
audible range, 7 miles, claimed by Hughes 
(‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays’), is probably not 
exaggerated. How did ‘‘ near harkening ” 
and ‘‘far harkening’’ rocks in the wooded 
country near the Wye just above Monmouth 
come to be so called? Is any long term 
legend associated with them? The Cornish- 
man has some queer stories about Carn 


Kenidjack, the hooting Carn—‘‘ a haunted 
spot where strange sounds are heard at 
night.”’ It is somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Ives. 


QUERIST. 


AST ENGLISH COUNTY FORMED.— 
It is said that Lancashire was one of the 
latest counties to be formed, and that a long 
time elapsed during which the Saxons 
severed the British kingdom of Strathclyde 
and settled between Mersey and Ribble. This, 
I assume, is why its existence as a county was 
not recorded in Domesday Book? I have 
gathered that the area was first divided be- 
tween Yorkshire and Cheshire north and 
south of the Ribble respectively. 


IGNORAMUS. 


QTOCKS, PILLORIES AND WHIPPING 

POSTS.—Are there any printed records 
of old-time punishment relics still surviving, 
such as stocks, pillories, whipping posts, 
cages, lock-ups, etc? My attention has been 
drawn fo the fact that stocks at Newsham 
(N.W. of Richmond, Yorks) are of iron; 
those at Kirkthorpe (east of Wakefield) of 
stone (on evidence of a photograph, but only 
the uprights appear to be standing), while the 
vast majority of those I have seen in many 
parts of England are of wood. One set I 
came across were preserved with a coating of 
tar, 

ALAN BRUCE. 


ESTAURANT CARS ON NARROW 
GAUGE RAILWAYS.—I quote from 
Dr. Hanna Rydh’s account of a journey in 
Brazil, which interested me because I never 
realised that vestibule rolling stock could ever 
operate on narrow gauge railways. 


We arrived at Santos in’a lethargic, early-morn- 
ing frame of mind, and just managed to take _a 
taxi to our little toy train on the Juquia line. Do 
not think that [ am abusing this train. True, its 
gauge was narrow and its motion wobbly, yet it 
most effectively shortened our journey to the banks 
of the Rio de Una. Moreover there was a restau- 
rant car on the train. At first sight it looked rather 
decrepit, and the negro cook, who through an ever- 
open hatch had an uninterrupted view of us. He 
did not handle our food in the most blamelessly 
hygienic manner, but this was merely a salutary 
foreshadowing of joys to come, and a lunch of no 
less than six courses was served in the cramped 
restaurant car of that little train. 


(‘ Argentine to Andes.’ London, Blackie and 
Son. 1940. p. 11. 


It would be interesting to learn the exact 





gauge and length of this line. Light railways 
are usually of comparatively short length, and 
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one assumes ‘that the necessity for feeding 
arrangements en route are occasioned by slow 
progress rather than distance covered. Per- 
haps the coachwork, after all, provides 
adequate room by overhanging the wliatibacs 
on a narrow gauge? 

CuRIOUS. 


EG WOFFINGTON AND MRS. 
CHOLMONDELEY.—Fanny Burney 
notes in her Diary, 25 July 1778, that 


Mrs. Cholmondely has been reading and prais- 
ing ‘ Evelina,’ and my father is quite delighted at 
her approbation, and told Susan that I could. not 
have had a greater compliment than making two 
such women my friends as Mrs. Thrale and Mrs. 
Cholmondeley, for they were severe and knowing, 
and afraid of praising @ tort a travers, as their 
opinions are liable to be quoted. 


I gather that Mrs. Cholmondeley was the 
sister of Peg Woffington. May I ask whether 
either was on visiting terms with Fanny, or 
went to Chessington Hall, near Leatherhead, 
where Fanny’s diary entry was made? Is 
there any evidence of Peg Woffington’s 
acquaintance with Norbury Park, Juniper 
Hall, or Mickleham which, like Chessington, 
would have been within easy driving distance 
of Teddington? It would be convenient to 
learn something about the Cholmondeleys, 
and to ascertain whether any actual acquain- 
tanceship or friendship existed between Dr. 
Burney’s family and that of Mrs. Woffing- 
ton and Peg Woffington, in addition to Mrs. 
Cholmondeley ? 

A house in Queen Square, Westminster, 
long since renamed Queen Anne’s Gate, 
where, until quite recently, quaintly carved 
porches with wooden brackets and pendants 
were characteristic features displayed on the 
facades of many period houses, has been 
spoken of as a Londgn residence of Peg Wof- 
fington, Is it known which was her actual 
dwelling place? 

VALE oF AYLESBURY. 


REA NAMES NEAR CHELMSFORD.— 
Is it possible to determine the meaning 

of ‘‘ Romans’ Fee” and ‘‘ Town Quarter,”’ 
each appearing in large lettering (evidently 
to indicate a considerable strip of ground) 
on the 1 inch O.S. map N.E. London, sheet 
107, in the vicinity of Writtle, near Chelms- 
ford? The Roman Road from Colchester to 
London runs some distance south of Romans’ 
Fee. There is a ‘‘ Highwood Quarter’’ also 
shown, some distance northward from a belt 
of extensive woodland called high woods, sur- 
rounding an ancient chapel or site thereof. 
Does Town Quarter signify detached com- 








monable lands appertaining to the township 
of Chelmsford farther east? Does ‘‘ Romans’ 
Fee ’’ represent part of some inherited estate 
granted by way of compensation for services, 
perhaps in feudal times? Are other instances 
known and recognized by cartographers ? 


‘ROSS TREE.—In the village of Chack- 
' more, North Bucks, a tall and stately 
elm, of immemorial age, occupies an island 
site in the centre of the main street. On the 
one hand a narrow lane connects with a de 
tached part of the hamlet; on the other the 
entrance to a bridle road and field path; it 
is alleged that this once constituted a through 
road from Buckingham to Stowe, and that 
the elm, still called the cross tree, perpetuates 
a former cross roads. 

At a village near Banbury, I think Chip- 
ping Warden, I observed the remains of an 
old market or wayside cross under an isolated 
tree. On inquiry I was told that this was the 
cross tree. Here was another interpretation. 

Mention has been made of the ‘‘ road to 
the cross tree’’ in Besant’s ‘ Account of 
Chelsea ’ as having been the eastern boundary 
of Lord Wharton’s Park (long since built 
over) which extended from King’s Road to 
Fulham Road in former times, and is quoted 
as being thus indicated on Hamilton’s survey. 
The cross tree here seems to have been 
Queen’s Elm, a name surviving as recently 
as 1911 in a public house name at the corner 
of Church Street, Chelsea (vide ‘ London 
North of Thames’ 68). A tradition recalls 
that Elizabeth sheltered under this cross tree 
during a shower. What is the general in- 
terpretation of this tree name and are other 
examples known? Nortu Bucks. 


LACIAL PERIOD: COMPOSITION 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF ERRATIC 
BOULDERS.—One gathers that no concise, 
complete or representative record of glacial 
deposits in the form of erratic boulders, their 
size, formation and distribution has yet 
been tabulated. A mammoth boulder geologic- 
ally associated with the glacial drift I have 
noticed at the roadside in Newport, near 
Saffron Walden, Essex. Locally it is known 
as Newport big stone. Another “ erratic 
I have observed in the village of Soulbury, 
near Linslade, Bucks. These ancient relics, 
existing before paleolithic man, fire the 
imagination of the layman, yet are so far 
lacking popular interpretation. The glaciers 
which seem to have carried blocks of stone 
in the northern counties, such as one 5al 
to measure 25 ft. round and standing 8 ft. 
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high in the river bed in Deepdale, near 
Barnard Castle, and two others very near 
Raygill Farm in that district, have been 
chronicled, besides several more round this 
district. One, called Robin Hood’s Penistone, 
is stated to be of sandstone. Was the old 
chiding stone at Chiddiingstone, Kent, com- 
posed of sandstone also transported in the 


+ ? 
lee age: TURISTO. 


PEANCHISE STONE, NEAR HERE- 
FORD; LONDON STONE, STAINES: 
sv. ‘STONES AS BOUNDARY MARKS’) 
{See elxxxii. 358).—The franchise stone, indi- 
cated as two miles out from Hereford along 
the Mordiford road on modern maps pro- 
yokes inquiry. The definition of a franchise 
as a district of jurisdiction to which a par- 
ticular privilege extends and the actual limits 
of such immunity presupposes a demarcation 
by some now obsolete border mark. To what 
did it refer? London Stone at Staines set 
up on Lammas Land there once marked the 
boundary of the city of London jurisdiction. 
Nowadays, I understand, it marks the point 
where the bed of the Thames ceases to be con- 
trolled by the Thames Conservancy and pub- 
lily owned and becomes the property, up 
river, of private freeholders. The stone still 
stands in some public gardens on the river 
bank, which I think is here a tributary of 
the Colne. As old time civic boundary it 
delimited the former operation of the coal 
and wine dues. The Crowstone at Westcliff- 
on-Sea and another similarly shaped obelisk 
on the west side of the L.M.S. main line 
between Willesden Junction and Watford 
(both until recently still standing) were set 
up for the same purpose. The Crowstone is 
in the ‘sea,’ just off the shore. There is 
a description and sketch of the stone on the 
railway in L.M.S. booklet ‘In the Track of 
the Royal Scot,’ by Edmund Vale. 
TURISTO. 


eg WANTED.—I should be pleased if any 

reader could tell me the authors of the follow- 

ing three quotations, for which I have searched in 
vain; 

1. Bury me with clenched hands, 

And eyes open wide, . 

For in storm and struggle I lived, 

And in struggle and storm I died. 
. Then let Art die if it must, 

If with it men must starve. 

3, Let me live out my years in heat of blood, 
Let me lie drunken with the dreamer’s wine, 
Let me not see this scul-house, built of mud, 
Go toppling to the dust, a vacant shrine. 


SaMue J. Looker. 


ne 





Replies. 


LOCAL MINTS. 
(clxxxiii. 52, 85, 144.) 


(HE Oxford Mint produced silver pennies 

from the time of Athelstan to the reign 
of Henry III inclusive. About the Oxford 
pennies of Alfred—Athelstan’s grandfather 
—there has been much debate. Eadwig and 
Eadmund II, Ironside, (to whom, apparently, 
not a single penny can be attributed) are 
not represented in the Oxford series; but the 
Empress Matilda is. When Charles I, after 
his doubtful victory at Edgehill, removed to 
Oxford and established his headquarters 
there, the mint followed him from Shrews- 
bury and was lodged at New Inn Hall, in 
the buildings of a small academic institu- 
tion then apparently derelict, under the 
direction of Sir William Parkhurst and 
Thomas Bushell. No trace of Thomas 
Bushell’s location survives; all that remains 
of New Inn Hall is of eighteenth-century 
date, and is now incorporated in the new St. 
Peter’s Hall. Bushell had formerly been the 
King’s mint-master at Aberystwith in a 
corner of the old castle, and at Shrewsbury ; 
and when he went on from Oxford in July 
1643 to start a new branch-mint at Bristol, 
he reproduced for the third time on his dies 
the device of the Prince of Wales’s feathers 
or plumes which he had first used at Aberyst- 
with. He had started work at Oxford on 3 
Jan. 1643; but as the old official calendar 
did not open the year on 1 January, but on 
1 April, all his earliest strikings are dated 
1642. The Oxford mint worked from 3 Jan. 
1643, down to the surrender of the city on 
20 June 1646 to Fairfax; and struck a cer- 
tain amount of gold and a great quantity 
of silver—largely coming from the University 
plate, each college retaining only a few of 
its founders’ personal gifts. There were three 
denominations in gold struck at Oxford: the 
Three Pound Piece; the Unite; and the 
Double-Crown. Ten denominations in silver 
were struck at Oxford: the Pound Piece; 
Half-Pound Piece; Crown; Half-Crown; 
Shilling; Sixpence; Groat; Threepence; 
Half-Groat; Penny. The largest and the 
smallest silver coins ever struck in England 
both occur in Charles I’s reign: viz. the Ox- 
ford twenty-shilling piece and the halfpenny 
of the Tower Mint. The former served as the 
first British War medal, a specimen of it 
having been presented by the King to each 
of his colonels. The beautiful Oxford Pat- 
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tern Crown of 1644, by Thomas Rawlins, who 
was chief engraver to the King, shows, on the 
obverse, Charles on horseback to the left; be- 
low, view of the city of Oxford. The piece is 
of extremely fine work; and as only eleven 
specimens of this coin are known, and aé all 
are in fine condition, it was most probably 
never put into circulation. 

Sir Charles Oman in ‘The Coinage of 
England’ (1931) gives on pp. 380-3 a list of 
the Mint-Towns named on the Old-English 
Coinage from Aelfred to Edward I (after 
Norman Conquest) ; and states that some un- 
certain attributions are omitted. I have 
added up the number of mint-towns given 
under each king as follows: Aelfred (8); 
Edward the Elder, Bath seems to have been 
the only place whose money has direct indica- 
tion of its origin, but as we can count over 
100 of his moneyers many other places must 
have minted coins of his—such as Canterbury 
and towns in East Anglia; A%thelstan (24) ; 
Eadmund (10), Eadred (6); Eadwig (9); 
Eadgar (35); Edward II, Martyr (24); 
AXthelred II (63) who struck coins at some 
obscure places such as Sidbury, in S.E. 
Devon, and at Totnes and Lydford in the 
same county (all three occur again under 
Cnut, and Lydford lasts into the Confessor’s 
reign); Cnut (71); Harold I Harefoot (56) ; 
Harthacnut (43); Edward the Confessor 
(72); Harold II, Godwin’s son (41); William 
I the Conqueror (68); William II Rufus 
(50); Henry I (49); Stephen, with probable 
readings on ‘‘ baronial’’ issues (55); Em- 

ress Maud (5); Henry II (first issue) (39) ; 
Benes II, Richard I, John, Henry III to 
1247 (short cross) (22); Henry III (long 
cross) (20); Edward I (13). In the four- 
teenth century the provincial mints ceased 
to work—except Canterbury, Durham, and 
York, which continued down to Tudor times. 
The Reading coins under Edward III are 
wholly exceptional, atid lasted but a_ short 
time. The Calais mint of Edward III to 
Henry VI is hardly to be considered English. 
The only subsequent outbreak of new pro- 
vincial minting was under Edward IV, when 
Bristol, Coventry and Norwich coined for a 
few years. Bristol was open again for about 
four years under Henry VIII and Edward 
VI. The Civil War mints of Charles I, 
1642-9, were Oxford, York, and Exeter; and 
in later years, when his boo was getting 
more restricted in area, places like Chester, 
Worcester, and Weymouth were driven to set 
up mints for their local needs, communica- 
tion with Oxford having grown dangerous. 
The obsidional issues, or siege-pieces, belong 








to fortresses such as Scarborough, Newark, 
or Carlisle, which were, by the chance of 
war, cut off for a long time from regular touch 
with any of the royal mints, and had no 
provision of dies or tools available. Here 
governors of strongholds paid their garrisons 
by cutting up plate, without attempting to 
round it into coins, or to place any copy of 
the current money upon it—only securing 
that the scrap should be of the same weight 
as a normal half-crown or shilling, and 
stamping upon it its estimated value and 
sometimes the name of the fortress. Other 
books—besides Oman’s—which notice English 
mint-towns, are C. H. V. Sutherland’s 
‘Coinage and Currency in Roman Britain’ 
(1937); G. C. Brooke’s ‘ English Coins’ 
(1932); P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton’s ‘On the 
Coins of William I and II’; Philip Nelson's 
‘ The Obsidional Money of the Great Rebel. 
lion, 1642-9’ (1907). 
A. R. Baytey. 


Verulamium: Here was one of the British 
mints, for we find the word ‘“ Ver’ on the 
coins, but no Prince’s name to distinguish 
the reign. (T. Pennant, ‘Journal Chester 
to London,’ 251). (For coins minted at Veru- 
lamium, see clxxxii. 308.) 

ALAN Bruce. 


NATURAL CHILDREN (clxxxiii. 49).— 
_James Smithson (d. 1829), founder of the 

Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
was an illegitimate son of Hugh Smithson 
Percy, Duke of Northumberland. Born in 
France, he matriculated from Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxon, as James Louis Macie in 1782. 

Henry Wellesley (d. 1866), scholar and an- 
tiquary, D.D., and principal of New Inn 
Hall, Oxford, was a natural son of the Mar- 
quess Wellesley. 

Samuel Sebastian Wesley (d. 1876), 
organist and in the first rank as a composer 
of English church music, was a natural son 
of Samuel Wesley, musician, and _ great- 
nephew of John Wesley. 

dmund Kean (d. 1833), the great actor, 
was son of Anne Carey, hawker and itinerant 
actress—through whom his supposed descent 
is traced to George Savile, the celebrated 
Marquess of Halifax—and of Edmund or 
Aaron Kean, brothers of Irish descent. 


A. R. Baytey. 
OMAS HAYNES BAYLY (1797-1839) 
(clxxxii. 233).—St. Mary Hall, now 


absorbed in Oriel College—was certainly 4 
oe of Oxford University. But although 
ayly remained at the University for three 
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years, ‘‘ he did not apply himself to the pur- 
suit of academical honours.’’ 
A. R. Baytey. 


AEDEKER RAIDS (clxxxiii. 78).—Mr. 
B C, R. Ames, Jun., appears to date the 
first use of this phrase too early. Actually 
it was first used in the English press on 29 
or 30 April, in consequence of the admission 
by German officials that the Luftwaffe, in 
attacking Bath, Norwich, etc., were deliber- 
ately aiming to destroy buildings of high his- 
toric interest as indicated in the famous 


ide-books, These raids were immediately 
Tribed in the official German bulletins as 
“yeprisal raids ’’—reprisals for raids on 


Cologne and Lubeck. In The Times for 29 
April, 1942, (p. 4, col. f) an article by the 
newspaper’s ‘‘ Aeronautical Correspondent 
reads: ‘‘ Berlin correspondents of neutral 
newspapers quote German officials as saying : 
‘Now the Luftwaffe will go for every build- 
ing which is marked with three stars in 
Baedeker’.”’ The English newspapers 
accordingly styled the raids immediately fol- 
lowing (on Exeter, Norwich, York, etc.) as 
“ Baedeker Raids.’’ Does Baedeker ever use 
three stars? 

As F< BM. 
Wigan. 


N INVENTORY, 1623 (clxxxiii. 78, 142). 
—I would suggest the following explana- 
tions : 
Haingrells — Hang-rails (drying rails). 
Beins = Baths or wash-tubs. 
Bras Pater = Shallow bowls (patera). 
Trendell = Trendle or Trundle (a roller or 
(wheel), 
Grunter = A metal rod with a hook at the 


end. 
A. J. Fe. 


POXED PAPER (clxxxiii. 78).—‘‘ Foxing’’ 

is generally due to a fungus or mould. 
Ilams and Beckwith in their ‘ Notes on the 
causes and prevention of foxing in books’ 


(Edwards, 1937) state: 


Although we investigated the possibility of 
several other circumstances that might conceivably 
have a bearing on the causes of foxing in papers, 
such as bacterial growth, acids, impurities in the 
air, etc., fungus stood out as the chief agent. Our 
observations, based on the examination of thou- 
sands of volumes from Gutenberg to Updike, gave 
evidence that the extent of foxing is almost in 
direct proportion to the methods used in the manu- 
facture of paper. 


The presence of iron does not appear to be 
the cause of foxing, though it gives the 
characteristic stain, Foxing occurs in appro- 





priate conditions of humidity and tempera- 
ture when the constitution of the paper is 
favourable to the growth of the fungus. For 
fuller details the inquirer should consult the 
brochure mentioned. Alum or rosin in the 
size will inhibit the growth. Foxing may be 
removed from books and prints by a fairly 
simple process which is fully explained in 
H. J. Plenderleith’s ‘The Conservation of 


Prints, Drawings, and Manuscripts,’ 
(Museums Assoc. 1937). 
A. 5 EE 
ISRAELIS NOVELS: KEY . TO 


CHARACTERS (clxxxiii. 110).—If the 
word of a reputable peer, himself por- 
trayed, will satisfy Icnoro’s properly high 
standard, the characters in ‘ Coningsby’ 
were as follows: 

“Coningsby ’’’ — Hon. George Smythe, 
afterwards Lord Strangford. ‘‘ Lord Henry 
Sydney ’’—Lord John Manners, afterwards 
Duke of Rutland. ‘‘ Sir Charles Buckhurst ”’ 
—Mr. Baillie-Cochrane, afterwards Lord 
Lamington, ** Millbank ’’—Mr. Walter. 
‘““Lord Monmouth ’’—Marquis of Hertford. 
‘* Rigby ’’—Mr. Croker. “* Sidonia ’’—Mr. 
Disraeli. 

The reference is ‘In the Days of the Dan- 
dies,’ by Lord Lamington, p. 148, Eveleigh 
Nash 1906. This is a reprint of articles 
which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine in 
1890. 

St. Vincent TRouUBRIDGE. 

Once I found a supposed (and incomplete) 
key to those in ‘ Lothair,’ thus: 

‘* Lothair ’’—Marquess of Bute. ‘‘ Lord St. 
Maur ’’—[ ?]. ‘‘ The Duke ’’—Duke of Aber- 


corn, “Cardinal Grandison ’’—Cardinal 
Manning. ‘‘ English Bishop ’’—Wilberforce. 
“Lady St. Jerome’’—[?]. ‘‘ Monsignor 


Catesby ’’—Capel. ‘‘ Gasco Phoebus ’’—Lord 
Leighton, ‘‘ Brancepeth ’’—Mr, Christopher 
Sykes. ‘“‘ Sir Aldegonde’’—Dr. Sutherland. 
‘“‘ Lord Carisbrooke ’’—Lord Bath. ‘‘ Hugo 
Bohun’’ — Sir Henry Calcraft. ~* DAR 
Ardenne’’—Mr. Evelyn Philip Shirley of 
Ettington. ‘* Theodora ’’—Signora Jessie 
White-Maris. Source unknown. 

But The Times Literary Supplement of 5 
May 1921, seems to contradict it in a piece 
called ‘‘ The Real Lothair,’’ which is a sort 
of review of a book ‘ John Patrick, Third 
Marquess of Bute,’ by Sir David Hunter- 
Blair. 

I stuck the list and the review of the book 
into my copy of ‘ Lothair.’ 

I can send Icnoro the cutting if wished. 

Ettyn M. Gwarkin. 
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DAB -SKINNED CORNISHMEN 
(clxxxiii. 111).—The prevailing idea 
that the inhabitants of Cornwall possessing 
dark skins and sallow complexions are des- 
cendants in the male lineage from Spanish 
sailors who were shipwrecked on _ these 
shores at the time of the Armada is simply 
a silly superstition and stupid parrot cry 
without any legitimate foundation whatever, 
on a par with that absurd idea concerning 
the supposed influence of the moon on the 
weather. The same erroneous idea prevails 
in the south-west of Ireland concerning the 
majority of the inhabitants there because 
they have such dark hair. The fact is that 
these people possessing such dark complexions 
and dark hair are more or less of pure Celtic 
stock, the same as the inhabitants of Brit- 
tany and Wales, who all belong to the 
Southern Celtic race as oppos to the 
northern Celts in Ireland (more particularly 
in Eire) the Western Highlands and the Isle 
of Man. All these folk of Celtic race, more- 
over, possess grey eyes while those of Iberian 
race from Spain and Portugal have in the 
majority of cases dark hazel eyes. The real 
fact of the matter is that the amount of 
Spanish or Portuguese blood in the inhabi- 
tants of the British Isles is exceedingly 
minute, whereas all the other nationalities 
are represented in varying percentages, of 
Western Europe from Norway to the north of 
Italy. No Spanish surnames are found 
among the natives in Cornwall or Ireland at 
the present day, neither have I discovered 
anyone yet who can produce a Spanish pedi- 
gree, 
ss Wittram Harcovurt-Batu. 


. H, COOPER (clxxxiii. 18).—This was 
Edward Herbert Cooper, novelist and 
writer, eldest son of the late §S. Herbert 
Cooper, solicitor, of Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
and of New Park, Trentham, both in N. 
Staffs. Mr. E. H. Cooper, educated at Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, died in 1910. A short 
biography and list of his works may be found 
in ‘Who was Who’ for 1897-1916. I am 
unable to give more information about the 
Cooper family. Mr. E. H. Cooper’s mother 
was daughter of the Rev. Edward James 
Justinian George Edwards, M.A. Preben- 
dary Edwards was Vicar of Trentham, Staffs 
from 1841-1884. He came of a distinguished 
family of London publishers, booksellers and 
bibliographers starting with William 
Edwards of Halifax (1720-1808), noted for 
his fine bookbindings. (For further details 
of the Edwards, see ‘D.N.B.’) Two of Mr. 


inherited Heathcotes Estates, including 
Longton Hall and Apedale Hall, all in ¥, 
Staffs, the elder brother assuming the name 
of Edwards-Heathcote, (See Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry.’ 

STAFFORD Knot. 


ORLINGUES (clxxxii. 317; clxxxiii, 22). 
—‘‘ Sorlingues ’’ is a French version of 
an early Scandinavian plural Syllingar 
derived from Sylinancis, which appears in an 
eleventh-century MS. of a fourth-century 
Latin author, who used it (in the accusative 
singular only) as though of a single island, 
Even now, in the West, the group is often 
called collectively ‘Scilly’ — formerly 
“Sully.” The original word, whatever it 
may have exactly been, is thought to be 
pre-Celtic, and its meaning is unknown. Sir 
John Rhys conjectured that it might be re 
lated to the tribal name “ Silures,’’ and to 
that of ‘‘ Silura,”’ a neighbouring island men- 
tioned by Solinus in the first century 4.D. 
or by a later interpolater. ‘* The Isles of 
Sorlingues’’ is evidenced for so far back as 
1588. 


WwW. Wai 
OOTPATHS AND ALLEYWAYS : 
DIVERSIFIED LOCAL TERMS 


(clxxxii. 206, 262; clxxxiii. 28, 115).—In a 
South Somerset town or village an enquiry 
about a man’s residence may receive the reply, 
startling to a stranger, ‘‘ He lives down the 
drain.” This, and a variant ‘“‘ drainy way,” 
are modifications of ‘‘ drang,’’ which is com- 


mon in the South Western counties for a 
narrow passage between two walls. ‘The 
English Dialect Dictionary’ gives ‘“ The 


Drang”’ as the former name of Fountain 
Row in Haverfordwest, and, apparently, of 
a street in Lyme Regis, Dorset. 

Also in Somerset, a raised pavement or 
causeway is called a ‘‘batch.’’ There 1s 
Coursing Batch in Glastonbury and Kissing 
Batch in Frome, or used to be. 

W. W.G. 


QTEVENSON’S ‘CATRIONA’ (clxxxil. 
0 36).—The note on the origin of this typr 
cal West Highland character reminds me that 
many English people, and even some of her 
compatriots, pronounce her name Catriona, 
not Catreena. Is it that they are misled by 
the o, for which, I think, there is no more 
need than there is in ‘‘ Christina,” though 
it is conventionally correct when the names 
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[aE PAGNELLS (clxxx. 426; clxxxi. 26; 
elxxxiii. 24, 147).—On pp. 238-9 of 
‘Hooton Pagnell,’ by A. G. Ruston and Denis 
Witney, 1934, a- table of ownership is given. 
Matilda Surdeval inherited the Manor ec. 
1089 from her father Richard Surdeval who 
received it from the King c. 1088. Matilda 
married Ralph Paganel and the manor passed 
to their second son Jordan (c. 1130) thence 
to the fourth son Alexander. William 
Paganel, son of Alexander, succeeded during 
minority c. 1154 and died c. 1203. This 
ended the male line of the Paganels or Pay- 
nels and the barony was divided between two 
sisters, Isabella and Frethesenthe Paganel, 
the latter of whom was already married to 
Geoffrey of Luterel, the first of a long line of 
Luterels who retained possession of Hooton 
until 1484. The Luterels were responsible for 
the execution and _ preservation of the 
famous Psalter (a.p.. 1340). 

Chap. vii. of ‘Hooton Pagnell’ (pp. 279- 
330) deals fully with Land Tenure, past and 
present. 

F. J. Boarpman. 

Rotherham. 


UCK ARMS GRANT (clxxxiii. 77).—No 

record in ‘‘ Grantees of Arms’”’ or 
“Visitations ’’ (1619-1663). Mr. Noel S. H. 
Ruck-Nightingale, Pyrton Hill House, Pyr- 
ton, Oxon, may be able to help. Burke’s 
‘Armoury’ gives the coat Querist mentions. 
Name references in Parish Register Society 
(Boughton under Blean) vol. xlviii (1903) 
for 1601 and Canterbury St. Dunstan’s (Can- 
terbury Press 1887) for 1602. 


M’QuILtLIn oF DUNLIs. 


(The M’Quillin) 


HE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A 
SHOE: FABLE (A. ‘N. and Q.’ 1: 168; 
‘N. and Q.’ clxxxii. 177; clxxxiii. 84).—The 
quotation given here shows very little know- 
ledge of English history. As a matter of fact 
the accession of James I of England and VI 
of Scotland was warmly welcomed by the 
English people, who had been greatly afraid 
of either a foreign invasion or a civil war 
when Elizabeth died without a direct heir. 
The peaceful accession of James relieved fears 
which had been felt all through Elizabeth’s 
reign, and the nation was glad to have a king, 
aman in the prime of life, with a wife and 
a promising young son, and several younger 
children to provide for the succession, after 
some sixty years of uncertainty, with the 
scandals of Henry VIII’s various marriages 
and divorces, then the child Edward VI, then 
the childless Mary, and then the childless 











Elizabeth. It may further be pointed out 
that parliament had nothing to do with the 
accession of James, and was not summoned 
until the following year. See ‘A Jacobean 
Journal,’ by G. B. Harrison. 


M. H. Donps. 


LD THORN-TREES (clxxi. 282, 329; 
elxxxii. 200, 282, 296; clxxxiii, 144).— 
I should like to add to my note on north- 
country thorn-trees an example at Jesmond 
by Newcastle-upon-Tyne. In a deed of circa 
1200 Arnold Bucel granted to Elstan son of 
Edric land in the fields of Jesmond including 
2% acres at the thorn-tree (ad spynam). In 
a survey of 1631 God Thorn Hill is mentioned. 
In 1811 the field formerly called Godthorn 
Hill but now Thorneyfield was sold and built 
over. See Archaelogia Aeliana (publication 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) 3rd S. vol. i, pp. 22, 29, 172. 


M. H. Dopps. 


USTEN AND COOPER FAMILIES 
(clxxxiii. 18).—Jane Austen’s maternal 
grandfather was the Rev. Thomas Leigh, rec- 
tor of Harpsden near Henley. He had one 
son, James Leigh, who on inheriting an estate 
from a distant relative took the surname of 
Perrot, and two daughters, Cassandra, who 
married the Rev. George Austen and became 
the mother of Jane Austen, and Jane, who 
married in 1768 the Rev. Edward Cooper, 
rector of Whaddon, near Bath. He was the 
son of Gislingham Cooper, a banker in the 
Strand, by Ann Whitelock, heiress of Phyliis 
Court and Henley Manor. Dr. and Mrs. 
Cooper had a house at Southcote near Read- 
ing and another in Bath. Mrs. Cooper died 
at Bath in October 1783. Dr. Cooper became 
rector of Sonning in 1784 and died there on 27 
Aug. 1792, leaving a son Edward and a 
daughter Jane. For these and other parti- 
culars about the family see ‘ Jane Austen, her 
Life and Letters,’ by William Austen-Leigh 
and Richard Arthur Austen-Leigh (1913), 
pp. 7-8, 18-19, 25, 77. 
M. H. Dopps. 
IGGIN (clxxxiii. 48, 116, 143).—Biggen, 
bygging = building, from the Old West 
Scandinavian bygging a building. In the 
Northumbrian dialect it is still used for an 
outhouse, and as part of place-names such as 
Newbiggin. 
The distribution of this element is curious. Nine 
examples have been noted in Northumberland and 
county Durham which are not distinctively Scan- 


dinavian districts, as against eight in all the other 
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English counties—Mawer, ‘ The Place-Names of 
Northumberland and Durham,’ pp. 224-5. 


M. H. Donps. 


ANNAH MORE (clxxxii. 281). — In 

‘ Essays About Men, Women and Books,’ 

by Augustine Birrell (Elliot Stock, 1894) 

there is an essay on Hannah More, and in 

his ‘In the Name of the Bodleian’ (Elliot 

Stock, 1905) is another essay entitled ‘ Han- 
nah More Once More.’ 


Samvuet J. Looker. 
Billericay, Essex. 


PALSE DAWN (clxxxii. 192, 265, 305).— 
From ‘ My Diaries,’ by Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt : 
I left Cairo on the 27th (Jan. 1889) escaping like 
a bird out of the hand of the fowler and am 
established here at Sheykh Obeyd. . . My room is 
like a lantern with windows facing East, North 
and West, and from my bed I can see the first 
glimmer of the false dawn, which makes the owls 
hoot and the jackals cry. Then, with the real 
dawn, crows begin to pass overhead, and I get up 
and go outside the garden wall, where I sit at the 
desert’s edge and wait for the sunrise. 


Samvuet J. Looker. 


POREST WORD: FRITH (clxxxii. 303; 
elxxxiii. 87, 148).—A half-mile from the 
village of Billericay, Essex, is Frith Wood 
Lane, which leads to a small wood adjoining 
a large cornfield. This wood is known locally 
as Frith Wood. 
Samvuet J. Looker. 


Frith Green, near Nether Street, between 
Finchley and Totteridge, Middlesex, is 
shown upon ‘ Andrews’s New and Accurate 
Map of the Country Thirty Miles Round 
London ’ 1782. The Ordnance Survey one-inch 
map, fifth edition (sheet 106) marks this 
locality Frith Manor House. I suggest this 
name is a survival of the former great forest 
of Middlesex, which once also included the 
wooded remnants of Enfield Chase, Trent 
Park, Hadley Wood, etc. 

A. B. A. 


EVENTH SON OF A SEVENTH SON 
(clxxxii. 233, 280; clxxxiii. 82, 143 s.v. 

‘ Psycho-Therapy).—In the vicinity of my 
home in South Lancashire there lived some 
forty years ago, one who was known as ‘‘ Doc- 
tor’’ O. This man held no degrees nor 
was he a medical practitioner and the term 
*“doctor’’ often puzzled me. My parents 
told me that the seventh son of a family born 
in succession without a girl was believed to 
be endowed with special aptitude for healing, 











——— 
and thus received the ‘‘degree’’ as a birth 
right, One can well imagine the rich inheri- 
tance of the seventh son of such a ‘‘ doctor”! 
This use of ‘‘ doctor ’’ to described a seventh 
son, is confirmed in Wright’s ‘ Dialect Dic 
tionary.’ 


F. J. B. 


Since my query at first *reference, I have 
been told that the more exact version of the 
contention alluded to is in regard to clever 
ness, rather than wisdom. ‘This condition 
would seem fulfilled in the instances given at 
second and last references, 

A. M, Z. 


‘OMMANDERIES ; PRECEPTORIES; 
ROUND CHURCHES (clxxxiii. 19, 
143).—Crauford Park, near Hounslow. Mr, 
Cecil Roberts (‘ And so to Bath,’ 
188) describes the church here as one that be 
longed to the Knights Templars. 

Gosford. Falkner states ‘‘ there were Tem- 
plar preceptories at Gosford, Cowley and 
Sandford (‘ History of Oxfordshire. 1899, p. 
155) and in a footnote he remarks that 

Gosford in Oxfordshire and Hogshaw in Buck- 
inghamshire are said to have been the only Tem- 
plar houses for sisters in England, but the consti- 
tution of such sisterhoods seems very uncertain. 


(The Templar property at Sandford, Oxon, 
mentioned before, was evidently at Sandford- 
on-Thames, not another Sandford in Oxford- 
shire. ) 

James Sheahan (‘ History and Topography 
of Buckinghamshire,’ 1862, p. 387) notes 
under Hogshaw 


There are no remains of the Preceptory of the 
Templars or Hospitallers. 


According to the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments North 
Bucks, 1913 

The military orders had a commandery of the 
Knights Hospitallers at Hogshaw, founded in the 
twelfth century by William Peverel. (ante p. 20). 

The Knights Templars anciently held an 
estate at Shuttup or Shoot-up-hill near Kil 
burn, according to Besant: Survey of Hamp 
stead ‘London North of Thames,’ p. 380. He 
says the origin is obscure, and that at the 
dissolution : 

King Henry seized it and handed it over to the 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. But their 
turn was to come also. In 1540 the King 
despoiled them, and gave Shoot-Up-Hill to Sit 
Roger Cholmeley. At a later date we find that this 
and the estate at Kilburn were vested in the same 
holder, Sir Arthur Atye and Judith his wife. 


Elizabeth of York, mother of Henry VIII, 
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visited the old manor house of the Hospital- 
lers here. She 

for a week in 1503 to make a retreat and 
a fe safe delivery just a month before she died 
in childbed. 


Mr. Edward Yates: ‘Hampton Court,’ 


* Duckworth, 1935, has stated: 


it is also more than probable that her husband, 
Henry VII, had stayed here earlier, he having made 
the house a cell to his neighbouring Palace of 
Richmond (p. 10). 

This old manor house, chapel, etc. of the 
Knights Hospitallers were pulled down to 
make room for the great building to arise on 
their site—Hampton Court Palace, selected 
for a country residence for Cardinal Wolsey. 
The lands attached to this manor appear to 
have been mainly used for grazing by the 
hospitallers, and produced large portion of 
revenue. 

High Wycombe. That the Templars held 
a manor here is indicated by the mention of 
one Robert Raunce, who, in 1576, under an 
order of the court of Exchequer which 
appointed a commission to take certain evi- 
dence, and to sit at Beaconsfield, is referred 
to as the lessee of Wycombe manor and lord 
of the manor of Temple Wycombe. (‘ Records 
of Bucks’ vol. x, p. 403, Buckinghamshire 
Architectural and Archeeological Society.) A 
thoroughfare in the town is still called 
“Temple End.’’ 

Preceptory : 

A preceptory was a mansion of which sort they 
had several in different places in which some of 


their bretheren were placed to take care of their 
lands and estates’ in, the neighbourhood of them. 


Swingfield (Hasted ‘Hist. of Kent,’ iii. 
350) : 


St. Johns, as it is now usually called, but 
formerly the Preceptory, as having been such to 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem to whom it 
belonged in Henry II’s reign, appears to have had 
several benefactions of lands made to it, and in the 
27th year that Prince granted to these Knights all 
the possessions of the suppressed House of Canons 
in Buckland in the County of Somerset on condi- 
tion that they placed in it all the sisters of their 
order who before lived dispersed in their several 
preceptories. This preceptory, with its lands, con- 
tinued until the Dissolution of this Order of Knights 
in 32nd year of Henry VIII, when it and all its 
lands and revenues were given to the King for 
ever. (Ibid., pp. 350-1.) 

It may be that Swingfield was therefore the 
second of the two female preceptories in 
mee, the other being Gosford, between 
Oxford and Bicester (ante p. 19 and above). 

Temple Ewell’ (clxxxii. 247). Hasted 
(Hist of Kent,’ iv. 34), after giving the 








circumstances of the connection with the 
Knights Templars dissolved in 1312, says that 
the Knights Hospitallers, who becoming pos- 
sessed of this manor which had acquired the 
name of Temple Ewell, continued in posses- 
sion of it till the general dissolution of their 
order in Henry VIII’s reign, when this 
manor, with the rest of their possessions, was 
surrendered into the king’s hands. 


A. B. A. 


PAcKET STATIONS FOR IRELAND 

(clxxxiii. 54).—For many hundreds of 
years, it has been stated, Parkgate on Dee- 
side, Cheshire, was one of the embarkation 
ports for Ireland. William III used it in 
1689, Dean Swift, Wesley, the army of 
Oliver Cromwell, 700 strong, Dr. Delaney 
and his wife, Handel, with the score of the 
‘Messiah ’ in his pocket, Captain Matthews, 
who, in May 1752, made the passage in 13 
hours, were among the motley throng who at 
various times set sail in the packets for 
Dublin from the Wirral. Edward King, son 
of Sir John King, Secretary for Ireland to 
Queen Elizabeth, was drowned on his passage 
from the Dee to Ireland on 10 Aug. 1637. He 


-was a fellow student with Milton at Christ 


College, Cambridge, and Milton wrote 
‘Lycidas’ in memory of his friend. The 
name of the packet used by Dr. Delaney and 
his wife was the ‘‘ Minerva.’’ 

The proprietor of the Pengwern Arms 
once ran coaches from Parkgate to Wood- 
side. The name Parkgate originated from 
Leighton Hall and Park. Grenfell of Labra- 
dor was born at Parkgate, and was brought 
up at Mostyn House School here. Lady 

amilton (Emma Lyons) lived for a time at 
Parkgate, as did Nelson. 

Mr, Albert R. Thornewell, of Halesowen, 
tells me 


we have two mediaeval routes to Ireland, Milford 
Haven and Chester. Then in prehistoric times 
three, Warrington, the Lleyn Peninsular and Pad- 
stow. These are authenticated by Bronze Age 
remains. There may have been an earlier one still 
via St. David's Bay. 

A. Be A, 


AZES AND LABYRINTHS (elxxxiii. 
137).—I once purchased a real photo 
postcard by Mason, of Dublin, which I still 
have, showing the triple spirals at New- 
grange Tumulus, County Meath. Many of 
the spirals carved on the stones here are also 
depicted in diagrams reproduced in a guide 
published in 1929 by the Stationery Office, 
Dublin. At the neighbouring burial ground 
of Dowth it is stated that concentric circles 
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predominate, and spirals are scarcely found 
at all, while the former are all but unknown 
at Newgrange. It would seem that symbols 
of a similar character are on the Lochrew 
Hills, near Oldcastle. The opinion has been 
given that these figures conveyed some sym- 
bolic religious ideas to Bronze Age man. 

I have before me a diagram of five concen- 
tric circles comprising the rock map on 
Weetwood Moor, near Wooler, Northumber- 
land, the plan bearing the name W. Brand, 
June 1935, and reproduced in a_ booklet 
edited by ‘* Mac,’’ and published in 1935 by 
the Wooler Town Improvement Committee. 
The whole subject of these ‘‘ ancient British 
remains on Weetwood Moor ’”’ which ‘ reveal 
the agelong mystery of rock sculptures ’’ is 
therein concisely discussed (pp. 45-48). <A 
photographic reproduction of the rock map 
on Gled Law, Wooler, is shown upon the outer 
cover. My own general observation is that 
while the spiral and the concentric circle 
may be allied concepts, the latter definitely 
departs from the primary idea of a laby- 
rinth, 

The Maze at Hilton, 8.E. of Huntingdon, 
constructed by one William Sparrow in 1660, 
diameter 45 feet, has trenches 10 inches deep, 
and is situated on the village green. In 
Middle Ages, the sinuous courses of mazes 
were marked by different coloured marbles 
laid in the floors of churches. Early associa- 
tion of mazes attributed to prison or penance. 
Subject is discussed by Edward Yates in his 


book, ‘Hampton Court,’ Duckworth, 1935, 
pp. 169-171, A. 
HE WELSH ROAD  (clxxxii. 275; 


elxxxiii. 86).—Of Galgate or Gallgate, 4 
miles S8.W. of Lancaster (at the last refer- 
ence), Professor Sephton, in ‘ Handbook of 
Lancashire Place-Names’ (1913), says there 
are no early forms. He suggests, however, 
that the first element is the personal naine 
**Gal,’’ vouched for by Searle’s ‘‘ Onomasti- 
con Anglo-Saxonicum.”’ For the old road 
running north to Kendal, Ekwall says the 
village takes its name from the road. The 
earliest form, Galwaithegate (a.p. 190) has 
been taken originally from the Cockersands 
Chartulary (a monastic register appertain- 
ing to Cockersands Abbey at the mouth of the 
River Lune), It has been suggested that 
Ekwall may have been incorrectly informed 
when hearing that the Galway Road is said 
to have been used by cattle drovers from 
Galway, for as a Birmingham friend of mine 
has observed: ‘‘ Why men from Galway 
should want to go to Kendal and in such 





numbers as to give their name to a road, he 
[Professor Ekwall] doesn’t say.”’ 

Mr. W. W. Gitt’s alternative hypothesis 
(ante. p. 86) sounds far more convincing, i.e, 
that the road was the Galloway Road from 
the South-West Lowlands. My Birmingham 
friend suggests that as waithe is Old-Nor 
for a ‘‘ ford,’ and gall signified “ sterile 
soil,’’ the actual interpretation he favours is 
Galli’s way to the ford, or the ford at the 
sterile land. 

With further reference to the Welsh roads 
in the Midlands directed to the south and else- 
where from Wales: at the first reference it 
was asked whether any connected route had 
been definitely determined based on all known 
fragments and tracks, Duignan (‘ Warwick- 
shire Place-names’) s.v. ‘‘ Welsh Road, 
Welshman’s Road; the Bullock Road,” des- 
cribes it as 
a very ancient way from North Wales to London. 
From its formation and bifurcations . . . probably 
a British trackway. The fact that on its way it is 
frequently a manorial or other boundary is evidence. 
of its antiquity. Until the advent of railways it was. 
a great cattle road. - - The herds travelled mainly 
on the line of the Old Chester Road to the Rising. 
Sun, Brownhills, where they divided, some continu- 
ing on Watling Street (ante p. 87), and the others 
through Stonnall, and Castle Bromwich, to Stone- 
bridge (this division would actually be before the 
present Stonebridge), ‘where they again divided, 
some going direct to Kenilworth, and some by 
(Whitestick) Meriden and Berkswell, both routes 
uniting at the George in the Tree. . . From Kenil- 
worth the road proceeds by Cubington, Offchurch, 
Southam, Prior’s Hardwick, Culworth, Sulgrave, 
Syresham, Biddlesden and Buckingham . . . (then) 
through Thornborough, The Horwoods, Mursley, 
Stewkley, and through or near Leighton Buzzard 
and Totternhoe, beyond which I have no clear 
information. 

The eighteenth century turnpikes covering 
parts of the old line caused certain unrecog- 
nizable toll-avoiding diversions, is one 
opinion. : 

As to the Midland area, one suggestion is 
that the more direct lane approach from 
Stonebridge-Cubbington was by Tile Hill and 
Stoneleigh Park, and it has also been urged 
that the twelfth century packhorse bridge at 
Hampton in Arden was used, the direct road 
to Kenilworth then not being the present one. 

Professor Myers, who wrote a paper ol 
Water Stratford said: 

Welsh Lane and Welsh Riding occur in accounts 
about 1320, and are still applied; the popular 
explanation is that the cattle droves coming from 
Wales to London took this route. The Riding 
simply a horse-road round a wood. (* Bucks 
Records,’ vii, 116.) 





Aran B, ANDERSON. 
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EASANT FAMILY SURNAMES: 
SPECIMENS MAINLY CONFINED TO 
SINGLE COUNTIES (clxxxiii. 52, 87).—I 
am advised that a bibliography of published 
books given in ‘ History of Surnames,’ by 
(. L’Estrance Ewen may be consulted for 
titles of volumes containing information for 
analyzing the origins and localization of 
many peasant and other rustic surnames. 
Guppy'’s ‘Homes of Family Names,’ The 
Hundred Rolls (circa 1275) (printed), and 
Subsidy Rolls, have been suggested as suit- 
able sources for research. It has been pointed 
out, however, that difficulties arise in local- 
izing names because many of them arose inde- 
pendently in different parts of the country 
and from different origins. 


Aan B. ANDERSON. 


PARLIAMENT (clxxxiii. 53, 80).—Owing 
to constant wars with the Scots, and the 
consequent presence of the sovereign and the 
leading statesmen in the north, York occu- 
pies a conspicuous place in English history. 
Parliament frequently met in the City .. . 
(‘Notes on Cathedrals,’ W. H. Fairbairns,, 
No. 20, York, London, S.P.C.K.)  Parlia- 
ments were held in the Great Hall of the 
Abbey (Gloucester) by Henry I, Edward I, 
Richard II, Henry 1V, and Henry V... 
(‘Notes on Cathedirals,’ No. 5, Gloucester). 


Aan BRUCE. 


LACE-NAMES: JACK’S BOOTH; FOS- 
TER’S BOOTH; BASSETT (clxxxiii. 
76).—Sutton Bassett, a small parish on the 
borders of Northampton and Leicester, in the 
Welland Valley, north-east of Market Har- 
borough, deserves mention in list of place- 
names in the last category. Any future re- 
print of articles by Mr. Francis Colmer that 
appeared some fifteen years ago or less in The 
Bucks Free Press, would furnish much mate- 
tial on Bassetsbury Manor. Other likely 
sources are Victoria County History; Lips- 
combe, etc. 


A. 
ROTTOES AND SHELL HOUSES 
(clxxxiii. 27, 51, 113).—Two houses, 


formerly comprising a single residence, known 
as The Grange, in North End Road, Fulham, 
were, until recently, marked with a plaque 
recording their association with Samuel 
Richardson. Here, in a garden grotto, he 
wrote ‘Charles Grandison’ and ‘ Clarissa.’ 
In Richardson’s day the house was known as 
Iby Lodge. 


A. B. 








The Library. 


The Classics and the Man of Letters. By T. 
S. Eliot. (Oxford University Press. 8d.) 


We are very glad to see Mr. Eliot’s address 

of last April‘to the Classical Associa- 
tion published as a pamphlet. He raises: 
several points on which we have already dwelt 
in our reviews and speaks with a moderation 
very different from the howls of the ex- 
tremists. He does not pretend to have kept 
up his classics with the scholar’s zeal, but he 
dwells on the position of Greek and Latin as 
essential ingredients in English. The makers 
of the Prayer Book, we note, wisely insisted 
that deacons must be “ learned in the Latin 
Tongue.’’ How many priests know it well 
to-day? Mr. Eliot points out that great 
writers with no such knowledge have relied 
on the work of scholars as models. Shake- 
speare gained by following more learned 
dramatists and had the good sense, we re- 
mark, not to lard his plays with Latin tags. 
** Milton was reproached, and there is some 
truth behind the reproach, for writing Eng- 
lish like a dead language.”” It would be 
fairer to say that he produced a Gradus ad 
Parnassum which was not followed. His 
concise style in poetry might have lived on 
as a wide influence but, in fact, it did not. 
We cannot find that Gibbon in his writing 
was greatly influenced by the classical authors. 
he had to read for his history. The main 
source of his style was French. 

The latter part of Mr. Eliot’s discourse is 
the more original, and diagnoses keenly the 
present state of literature, which is far from 
satisfactory, if the splendid position of 
English is worth preserving. The phrase 
““man of letters’’ is not commonly used to- 
day and we wonder how many living workers. 
in literature are entitled to it by the width 
of their knowledge and interests. Specialism 
is begun far too easily, because it pays, and 
a young man who has proved, say, that one 
of the wives of Henry VIII had six maids 
of honour and not four may. make a reputa- 
tion with no sound knowledge of history in 
general. Looking back over a much longer 
period than Mr. Eliot, we note that the 
writing of men of science has vastly improved 
in the last 40 years. But to-day in general 
the evil of reviewing is not what it was. Even 
the patient, easily deluded public has per- 
ceived that poor stuff is being constantly over- 

raised. Harmsworth did much of the harm 

ere, insisting on puffing books that were- 
talked about as if they were masterpieces. 
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- Who reads these best-sellers to-day? Most of 
them are as dead as New Zealand mutton. 
Proprietors of newspapers, publishers and 
editors must all take part of the blame for 
the stuff that is printed and the reports of 
it—we cannot call them witicisms—which 
appear to be good enough, Any publisher, 
however expansive in his views of possible 
books, should object to putting into the per- 
manency of print verse like this: 
I always knew what sort of weather 
We were going to have; 
For Cynthia never wore her feather 
When the weather would be bad. 
A real reviewer should have some reasonable 
standard of merit. If the old ones are given 
up, what has taken their place? Nothing 
that we can discover. Mr. Eliot’s comments 
remind us of the French mot that the critic 
should be ‘‘ un homme du monde doublé d’un 
lettré.’’ A reviewer should, he suggests, have 
well-educated associates, to prevent him from 
peties ““a premium on the ephemeral.’’ He 
as to avoid ‘‘the antiquation of the old, 
and the eccentricity and even charlatanism 
of the new.’’ True education has to face and 
often to correct the shallow standards of the 
world and the clamours of the goddess 
of publicity. The Sunday newspaper with 
the largest circulation reviews no books and 
this may be better than judgments which 
depend, not on the editor or his literary 
assistants, but on the decision of the advertis- 
ing manager. A leading publicist was able 
to tell the world in 1934: 

Business is the highest form of citizenship, and 

advertising is the highest form of business. 
We leave this statement without comment, 
only remarking that adivertisers deserve to 
have their efforts recognised as a separate 
dialect which does not belong to the main 
current of English. 

As for the more original writing of our 
time, Mr. Eliot says that its faults are the 
“consequence, not of individual aberrancy 

but of social disintegration: in the 
literary aspect, of critical decay.’’ Writers 
of this sort are too isolated from the larger 
world; they yield to ‘‘their group preju- 
dice.” They cherish, we add, views on 
politics which they feel bound to express at 
all costs. No competent student of English 
can fail to notice how political bias has spoilt 
the literature of the past and a fair judg- 
ment of it. Alas! ‘‘ the writer qua writer, 
seldom draws a salary, and he has no pro- 





blem of occupying a supposed leisure.’’ W 
he should aim at in his education (general 
conducted by himself) if he is to be a ‘'m 
of letters,’? Mr. Eliot shows wisely and 

We do not despair of the future. Alrea 
the world of readers is dissatisfied; alre 

rotests against the present deteriorati 
a been raised. The war has restraij 
the immense overplus of books, which ‘ 
welcomed yearly as a fine ‘‘ record.” 
jungle may be cleared and there may 
better chance for worthy notice of the wor 
while, and a little more ‘attention pa toi 
man of letters. The most accomplished p 
man of his day may not be turned out 
moment’s notice from his position as a cr 
of literature. We have seen it done. It m 
not happen again if the reading public get 
beyond that private grumbling which does 
good to a public and forcible expression of 
views. High as the merits of the publicit 
mongers may be, the world does not’ belong 
them. There are some things of value in 
which they cannot understand and do 
touch. 


Sir Hugh Gladstone has sent us the si 
edition, revised, of his small pamph 
‘ An Ornithologist’s Field Note-Book ’ (Tri 
love and Hanson, 6d.). It is just a few p 
in a paper cover, half occupied with a list 
birds, the space opposite being left for note 
The British Isles are covered and a singl 
capital letter denotes regular or occasions 
residence. In some cases one heading such 4 
‘‘ Robin” or ‘‘ Wren’’ is marked as in 
ing ‘‘peculiar British racial forms.’’ The las 
named, for instance, we have seen in its 1 
brilliant form nesting near the Elstree 
voir. It is evident that the ingenious simpli 
city of the booklet has made it popular will 
bird-watchers, a class on the increase. Other 
aerial watching is forced on us to-day, amd 
those who can find relief and recreation # 
Natural History are well described by Vir 
as fortunate. While the long list may 
regrets for all that we have not seen, 
London offers many chances. Hudson fe 
84 birds in the bluebell wild at Kew. 


CorRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 104, col. 2, 1. 11, omit comma 
“ Again”; 1. 49, for “ ecclesias ” read ecch 
p. 106, col. 1, 1. 31, for “ officer-bearers ¢ 
office-bearers; 1. 36, for ‘ colloqually dl 
colloquially; in note 13, omit comma after 
dered,” and for ‘ Shawley ” read Srawley. 
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